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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  place  of  St.  Mark  was  thronged,  the 
crowd  thickening  towards  the  water's  edge  in 
the  piazzetta.  Often  in  the  course  of  this  war 
have  we  thus  seen  the  heart  of  Venice  filled  with 
her  people,  but  how  were  they  altered  since  they 
were  summoned  by  the  knell  that  sounded  the 
captivity  of  Chiozza !  then  they  were  stout  of 
limb,  ruddy  with  health,  but  full  of  anger  and 
fear :  now  faces  were  pale  and  sharp  with  fast- 
ing, and  many  a  stalwart  limb  had  shrunk  to  a 
sinewy  leanness  that  betokened  yet  feebler  estate  ; 
but  hope  was  in  every  eye,  and  lank  cheeks  began 
to  round  their  outline  with  the  smile  of  gladness. 
Each  day  had  brought  tidings  across  the  lagune 
of  losing  fortunes  for  the  Genoese.  Zeno's  attack 

on  Chiozza  had  already  eot  wind ;  and  now  all 
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eyes  were  strained  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the 
boat  bringing  news  of  triumph,  as  it  should  enter 
the  canal  between  the  island  of  St.  George  and 
the  Giudecca.  A  shout !  some  few  saw  a  boat 
between  the  buildings  ;  it  passed  them — it  crossed 
into  the  Grand  Canal,  the  crew  waving  their 
hands,  their  caps,  a  sword,  or  a  bow; — they  cried 
out  incessantly;  and  at  last  their  words  grew 
into  shape — "  Zeno  has  conquered  !  Chiozza  is 
taken  !"  In  the  piazzetta  they  echoed,  "  Zeno 
has  conquered  !  Chiozza  is  taken  .'"—they 
echoed  it  in  the  Great  Square — and  apace 
the  roar  of  triumph  spread  abroad  into  the 
city.  The  boat's  crew  landed,  and  anon 
every  man  of  them  was  seized  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  to  recount  the  battle  and  the  vic- 
tory. Presently  came  another  boat — afterwards 
another;  and  soon  many  that  flocked  from 
Chiozza,  in  the  race  to  bear  the  tidings,  announced 
the  approach  of  Zeno's  galley.  Again  the  joyful 
tumult  subsided  in  the  fixed  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion :  a  galley  is  seen  in  the  canal  beyond — it 
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passes  between  the  buildings — it  comes  across  the 
Grand  Canal :  ^tis  he ! — Zeno  stands  on  the 
deck,  a  well-known  circle  round  him :  he  lands  ; 
and  shouts,  which  make  the  arches  of  the  ducal 
palace  ring  again  like  bells,  welcome  the  hero  that 
brings  back  to  Venice  the  gifts  of  his  prowess, 
Tenedos  and  her  own  Chiozza, — tokens  of  the 
inarch  of  her  power  in  the  East,  of  Genoa's  re- 
pulse on  the  Italian  waters.  Amid  shouting  of 
voices,  Zeno  stood  and  looked  around.  He  spoke 
not — he  might  as  well  have  whispered  in  the 
storm  ;  but  he  laughed  pleasantly,  and  then,  at 
tin-  sight  of  that  familiar  and  ever-trusted  face, 
thus  in  its  loving  joy  a  mirror  of  the  bright  for- 
tune which  it  had  brought  to  Venice,  up  rose  a 
louder  swell  of  exulting  welcome.  Zeno  turned 

o 

his  eyes  on  his  companions.  A  circle  close  around 
him  answered  his  look  in  beaming  eyes,  that  joyed 
in  his  triumph  less  because  they  shared  it  thai 
because  it  was  his.  Beyond  them  were  some  1V\\ 
that  looked  askance,  distrustful  how  he  might 
act — obey  his  doom,  and  submit  to  their  von 
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o-eance ;  pr  turn  against  them  the  ready  tumult 
of  the  Venetian  populace.  He  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Sebastian.  Thus,  amid  the  storm  of 
greeting,  he  landed,  and,  still  guarded  by  his 
friends  and  foes,  entered  the  Ducal  Palace. 

It  was  like  passing  from  the  tempest  of  the 
open  sea  into  the  safe,  silent  waters  of  the  har- 
bour, to  enter  the  tranquil  hall  where  sate  the 
Senate,  awaiting  in  solemn  repose  the  arrival  of 
the  conqueror.  Carlo  Zeno  took  his  station  before 
the  Doge,  and  baring  his  head,  he  said  in  a  clear 
and  loud  voice, — "  Most  illustrious  prince  and 
most  excellent  fathers,  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
me,  by  the  mercy  of-  heaven,  to  declare  to  you, 
that  Chioaza  again  belongs  to  Venice,  and  that 
there  are  in  the  waters  of  our  lagune  no  strangers 
except  our  good  allies  and  our  prisoners.  For 
the  unhappy  Genoese,  who  have  been  more  auda- 
cious, but  not  more  criminal  than  those  who  have 
attained  safety  in  a  hardy  and  difficult  flight,  I 
have  been  bold  enough  to  promise  the  clemency 
of  the  republic;  and  the  only  guerdon  that  I 
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venture  to  ask  for  myself,  is,  that  the  last  pang 
of  this  most  signal  war  may  have  been  struck  by 
that  rush  of  triumph  that  bore  the  standard  of 
St.  Mark  into  Chiozza.  Of  others  whose  great 
daring  and  cunning  wisdom  helped  me  to  that 
victory,  I  will  speak  when  the  Senate  shall  give 
me  leave  to  recount  the  story  of  this  long  battle." 
The  Doge  was  about  to  rise,  but  Zeno  interrupted 
him.  "  Pardon,  most  excellent  lord, — but  before 
you  make  that  answer  to  my  tidings  which  your 
generous  motions  would  dictate,  you  have  yet 
more  to  hear,  for  this  tale  has  a  most  strange 
sequel,  as  others  will  unfold.  I  pray  you,  h^ar 
the  rest." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Doge  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  expecting  that  the  next  to  speak 
should  show  himself.  Zeno's  friends  turned  to 
Alessandro  da  Padova,  but  he  stirred  not ;  and 
at  length  Contarini  asked,  "  Who  is  it  that  would 
address  the  Senate  ?" 

"Marco  Morosini,"  said  the  senator  -himst  If. 
stepping  forward  from  the  croup  behind  Zeno. 
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"  The  task  is  mine,  since  none  other  will  under- 
take it."  He  spoke  firmly  and  cheerfully ;  hi* 
face  was  less  pale  than  usual,  and  less  stern  ;  and 
his  words  flowed  from  his  lips  with  a  freer  confi- 
dence. "  I  accuse  Carlo  Zeno  of  treachery."" 

Had  the  earth  gaped  beneath  their  feet,  the 
senators  could  not  have  started  more.  A  sharp 
buz  ran  through  the  hall,  but  it  was  stilled  at 
once,  in  the  self-stifled  eagerness  to  hear. 
Zeno  and  his  friends  alone  were  unmoved  in 
aspect. 

Contarini^  venerable  face  flushed  so  red  that 
his  beard  and  hair  showed  a  more  snowy  white, 
and  he  started  eagerly  from  his  seat ;  but,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself,  he  said  in  a  calm  voice, 
— "  This  is  a  most  strange  charge  indeed,-  Messer 
Morosini.  Say  on ;  for  till  we  hear  more  we  are 
lost  in  wonder.  Say  on." 

"Truly,  most  excellent  Prince,  it  is  most 
strange ;  but,  alas  !  most  true.  I  accuse  Carlo 

O      '  ' 

Zeno  of  treachery.     I  accuse   him  of  a  secret 
alliance  with  Messev  Francesco  da  Carrara,  the 
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Lord  of  Padova ;  of  having  been  paid  in  gold  by 
the  said  Messer  Francesco,  for  secret  services 
rendered  against  the  safety  of  Venice.  I  can  lay 
before  the  senate  the  receipt  of  the  said  Carlo 
Zeno  for  the  gold  thus  traitorously  paid ;  I  will 
produce  from  the  prisons  of  the  republic  the  mes- 
senger that  carried  that  gold — a  wretch  already 
known  in  Venice  for  the  crimes  that  taint  him 
and  his  blood ;  with  other  proofs  that  may  make 
us  marvel,  but  not  doubt  the  devilry  that  has 
turned  our  puissant  soldier  into  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  traitors  with  which  Venice  is  aceursed. 
That  is  my  charge ;  and  with  all  speed  I  will 
submit  ample  proof  thereof  before  the  Senate, 
or  before  the  Signory,  or  the  Ten,  as  may  seem 
most  meet." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  none  knowing  what 
to  say  or  think  at  so  monstrous  an  event  in  the 
hour  of  triumph. 

"  What  say  you,  Messer  Zeno  f"  asked  t'on- 
tarini,  in  a  cheerful  and  confident  voice ;  "is  this 
accusation  true  or  false  ?" 
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"  It  is,  my  Lord,  most  false.  Messer  Morosini 
has  been  cozened ;  for  no  noble  of  Venice  could 
be  the  deviser  of  this  villany,  except  he  were  be- 
witched. Let  me  know  this  charge,  let  me  have 
time,  and  I  also  will  have  proofs  and  witnesses ; 
for  I  do  partly  know  or  guess  the  authors  of  this 
stratagem  to  destroy  me,  for  that  I  am  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  Venice." 

"  Be  it  so  :  both  sides  shall  bring  their  proofs  ; 
for  until  we  have  proofs,  the  charge  is  merely  in- 
credible. We  will  not  stay  you,  Messer  Zena, 
from  the  embraces  of  your  family ;  but  when  this 

matter  is  done  with,  Venice  will  know  how  to 

i 

acknowledge  the  services  which  she  can  record, 
but  cannot  repay." 

Alessandro  whispered  to  his  foster-brother,  and 
Morosini  again  spoke.  "  Messer  Zerio  will  pardon 
me,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  the  republic  that 
those  so  gravely  charged  should  walk  free  and 
•unrestrained  in  our  streets. 

Contarini  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  be- 
wildered and  disgusted  at  the  odious  office  to  be 
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thrust  upon  him  ;  and  he  traversed  the  assembly 
with  his  eyes  in  search  of  counsel ;  but  none 
offered.  All  were  dismayed,  and  sat  as  if  in 
a  dream. 

"  Why  this,"  cried  Zeno,  "  is  more  paltry  than 
the  rest ;  but  if  the  laws  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  the  custody  of  this  poor  person,  it  is 
theirs." 

"  Take  heed,  most  noble  fathers,"  cried  Al- 
herti,  suddenly  rising  ;  "  lest  we  bring  a  new 
danger  upon  us  by  our  own  folly  and  crime. 
Who  amongst  us,  not  spell-stricken  by  envy, 
believes  this  charge  against  our  deliverer  ?  What 
if  there  be  proofs,  as  we  are  vainly  promised  i 
Can  one  man  collect  such  proof  as  would  gainsay 
that  evidence  which  we  already  possess  ? — there 
it  stands — Carlo  Zeno  himself,  and  his  whole 
life.  If  my  very  eyes  saw  him,  here,  sword  in 
hand,  striking  down  our  venerable  Doge,  should 
I  not  believe  rather  that  my  eyes  were  sick  and 
my  brain  mad,  than  that  so  monstrous  a  sight 

were    true?      To  believe  these  hideous  fab!'1-. 
B  5 
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because  men  can  muster  what  they  call  proofs — 
proofs  well  enough,  perchance,  to  prove  common 
things — is  to  overturn  all  belief :  we  can  have 

o 

strong   faith   in   nothing,  if  the  first  aspect   of 
some  riddle  is  to  take  our  faith  captive  to  follow 
it  from  the  straight  path.     But,  I  say,  it  is  not 
safe  to  mistrust  our  own  better  faith  :  the  people 
do  not  follow  these  nice  and  fantastic  sophistries; 
they  take  the  common  wisdom,  the  broad  faith, 
the  belief  that  masters  the  heart  and  instincts 
and  love  of  men ;  they  look  to  the  life  of  Zeno — 
they  will  believe  in  that  until  you  bring  them 
equal    proof — another    life — until    Zeno    shall 
have  lived  a  second  bad  life  to  disprove  the  first. 
I   say   it   is  not  safe  to  disappoint  their  faith. 
Already — for  they  have  heard  already  that  now 
we   sit  in  judgment  on  our  deliverer, — already 
they   murmur.     The  people   ask   where   is  his 
triumph  and  his  guerdon — they  ask,  is  it  true 
that  he,  the  conqueror,  is   a  prisoner  accused  ? 
They  call  for  him,  that  they  may  see  him  free. 
Am  I  disbelieved,  let  any  of  you  go  forth,  and 
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see  if  it  be  safe  to  carry  the  reconqueror  of 
Chiozza  this  day  to  prison.  There  is  treachery 
in  Venice,  and  truly  the  self-same  treachery 
that  has  planned  this  accusation — aye,  treachery 
— I  read  it  in  the  very  act  of  accusing  with 
re*ady  faith  so  good  and  great  a  man — that  self- 
same treachery,  if  you  do  gratify  it,  will  find 
such  opportunity  in  the  storm  you  rouse,  that 
some  other  hideous  crime  will  spring  up  and 
flourish.  Go  forth,  and  see  if  the  joy  of  the 
people  be  not  changing  to  a  fierce  and  anxious 
cry  for  Zeno.  It  is  not  safe,  I  say,  to  imprison 
him — it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not.  virtuous.  Let  us 
not  do  it.  If  there  be  charges  to  be  brought, 
let  those  that  choose — that  dare — bring  those 
charges,  with  their  proofs ;  and  when  we  see 
those  proofs,  if  they  be  strong,  let  us  then  begin 
to  believe ;  but  until  that  be  done,  let  us  not 
turn  aside  from  our  great  content  this  day  to  sit 
and  ponder  idle  calumnies  ;  as  if  the  bad  dream- 
of  the  guilty  wore  of  equal  account  with  the 
great  deeds  of  the  good  and  mighty,  that  wo 
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should  put  them  in  the  scale  and  solemnly 
watch  for  the  turning  of  the  balance  !  Let  us 
not  finish  off  this  great  triumph  with  a  foolish 
and  bitter  jest." 

There  was  a  swelling  murmur  of  approval, 
and  many  essayed  to  speak,  and  then  each  gave 
way  to  the  rest.  As  they  gradually  sat  down, 
one  remained  standing ;  it  was  Vendramini,  who 
had  moved  from  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  had  taken  his  place. 

"  Not  one  of  you,  most  excellent  fathers," 
said  the  Proveditore,  is  more  disposed  to  befriend 
Messer  Carlo  Zeno  than  I  am  ;  and  yet  I  do  in 
some  sort  hold  myself  answerable  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  him  as  an  accused  prisoner;  since 
with  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  that  which  could 
not  have  been  devised  beforehand,  giving  in 
some  sort  proof  to  this  charge ;  he  was 
accused  before  me ;  to  me  was  he  given  as 
prisoner;  and  I  claim  at  least  the  declared 
licence  of  the  Senate  to  be  released  from  my 
office  before  he  is  allowed  to  go." 
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There  was  again  a  rising  murmur,  when  Bar- 
barigo  stood  up,  saying, — "  Messer  Vendramini 
says  truly :  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dismissed 
thus  hurriedly ;  and  it  were  better  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Messer  Zeno  himself  that 
we  should  proceed  carefully  and  regularly  on 
without  these  hasty  frolics,  as  though  we  took 
example  by  the  mad  populace.11 

The  discretion  of  the  respectable  Vendramini 
had  cast  a  chill  upon  the  assembly.  Lionardo 
Morosini  was  moving  to  speak,  when  Alberti 
started  to  his  feet  before  him. 

"  Say  that,  profiting  by  our  trust,  being  really 
guilty,  but  set  free,  Messer  Zeno  were  to  fly — 
what  would  that  be  but  exile  for  evermore  ?  and 
what  punishment  so  great  as  degradation  or  exile 
could  strike  so  great  a  criminal?  Is  it  death  i 
If  you  think  so,  bare  that  majestic  form,  and  ask 
of  the  scars  that  fret  the  walls  around  Carlo 
Zeno"s  heart,  what  dread  of  death  lurks  within. 
Let  him  be  free  ;  and  if  he  is  guilty,  let  the  trust 
of  Venice  be  the  monument  of  her  generosity  and 
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the  reward  of  those  great  services  which,  done  be- 
fore the  world,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  is  what  I 
say ;  and  if  you,  illustrious  senators,  think  with 
me,  be  not  silent  at  this  moment  when  our  ho- 
nour stands  at  stake ;  make  my  poor  voice  strong 
with  your  loud  assent." 

Uprose  at  that  appeal  many  a  senator,  then 
more  and  more,  and  more  again,  with  loud  min- 
gling of  voices. 

Contarini  also  arose,  and,  lifting  up  both  his 
hands,  he  looked  around :  all  was  silence,  as  he 
said,  "I  learn  from  your  gestures,  and  the  tone  of 
your  voices,  most  noble  sirs,  that  Messer  Alberti 
has  spoken  your  will." 

"  Aye,  aye." 

"  A  will  worthy  of  this  assembly  !  I  do  then 
speak  your  pleasure— Messer  Zeno,  you  are  free. 
Venice  receives  with  gratitude  the  great  gifts 
you  bring  to  her ;  but  the  first  of  all  rewards  for 
the  victor  awaits  you,  the  needful  repose  in  the 
arms  of  your  family.  More  at  leisure,  we  will 
accept  the  account  of  your  services  and  your  vie- 
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tories,  and  rest  assured   that  your  just  pledges 
shall  be  fulfilled." 

Carlo  Zeno  bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire^ 
when  Marco  Morosini,  listener  to  frequent  an<rry 
whispers  from  his  foster-brother,  again  stepped 
forward : — "  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 
that,  on  the    faith  of  those  brave  deeds    which 
are   strangely   mingled  in  man's   life   with  the 
wickedness    permitted  by    the    Heavenly    will, 
there   are  others   not   less   criminal  who  have 
not    such    claim    for    dangerous    indulgence. — 
I   accuse    that    youth    who    stands  by  Messer 
Zeno — his   name    is   Ranieri   Arduino — him    I 
accuse  of  holding  secret  and  treasonable  confer- 
ence with  the  Lord  of  Padua,  in  Chiozza,  but 
two  days   since,  if  I  mistake  not :    know  that 
he  is  the  son  of  that  man  who  bore  from  Fran- 
cesco  da   Carrara  the  gold   which  was  paid  to 
Carlo  Zeno — gold  which   Carlo   Zeno  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been   paid  in  this  letter  which 
I  here  hold — one  of  the  proofs  that   do  so  plea 
santlv  anmse  Mc.««fr  .\llt«Tti.v 
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Here  was  a  loud  shout ;  but  Morosini  angrily 
continued  :  "  Nay,  I  gainsay  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate,  that  Messer  Zeno  should  go  home  to 
bestow  that  gold  in  safety" — another  shout — 
"  but  let  not  all  our  criminals  think  to  escape  :  let 
not  the  spy  and  servant  of  da  Carrara,  Ranieri 
Arduino,  go  loose  about  our  streets.  Another 
whom  I  accuse  stands  next  to  him — Sebastiano 
Morosini." 

There  was  a  sudden  move,  and  a  short  hasty 
murmur  ran  throughout  the  assembled  Senate. 
The  Do^e  cried, — "  Your  son  !" 

t5  ' 

"  My  son,  unhappily  my  son  !  but  thanks  be 
to  our  Lord  and  to  St.  Mark,  Marco  Morosini, 
not  a  harsh  or  unloving  father,  is  more  Venetian 
than  father ;  and  alas !  that  unhappy  youth  is 
little  of  a  son,  less  of  a  Venetian.  He  is  leagued 
with  that  boy,  younger  in  years,  but  older  in  vice, 
to  betray  the  republic.  I  have  done  my  duty — 
let  them  be  secured." 

"  Since  I  am  free,"  cried  Carlo  Zeno,  speaking 
before  the  Doge  could  answer,  "let  me  once 
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more  be  heard  in  this  Senate,  from  which  I  have 
been  so  long  absent.  Know,  then,  most  excel- 
lent fathers,  that  of  all  the  servants  Venice  has, 
none  is  more  faithful  than  these  two,  with  my- 
self accused  before  you.  Of  Messer  Sebasti- 
ano  Morosini,  whom  in  some  strange  madness 
his  father  hates,  and  accuses  to  destroy,  I  can- 
not, without  long  delays,  recount  .all  the  high 
services ;  for  to  his  discretion,  to  his  zeal,  and 
to  his  skill  and  courage  do  we  in  great  part  owe 
it  that  our  troops  were  able  to  preserve  their 
faith,  that  the  conspiracy  of  Roberto  dei  Reca- 
nati  was  defeated,  and  that  we  could  turn  that 
perilous  conspiracy  to  our  use  in  making  a  path 
into  Chiozza.  But  to  this  youth,"  cried  Zeno, 
laying  his  hand  on  RanierTs  shoulder, — "youuir 
as  he  looks — he  is  yet  younger  than  his  tall 
limbs  and  steadfast  countenance  would  let  you 
think — to  this  boy  do  we  owe  that  we  have  en- 
tered Chiozza,  and  that  this  day  it  is  ours. 
With  a  ready  cunning  that  outstepped  the  les- 
sons I  taught,  with  ser-msy  equal  to  any  here  in 
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the  dread  Council  of  Ten — be  it  said  without 
offence — and  braving  death,  he  it  was  that 
shaped  and  opened  our  way  into  the  town ;  and, 
the  way  being  open,  this  young  form  was  the 
first  that  pushed  in  among  the  Genoese,  piercing 
the  wall  of  their  closed  ranks  with  the  swiftness 
of  his  rush,  and  finding  safety  in  the  very  dar- 
ing and  desperation  of  his  courage  that  made 
him  meet  the  danger  faster  than  it  would  come, 
so  that  the  blow  ever  fell  behind  his  onward 
course.  To  put  these  two  in  your  prisons  and 
leave  me  free,  were  to  send  my  body  abroad,  and 
imprison  my  honour  and  victory.  If  it  so  please 
you  that  these  must  be  prisoners  out  of  this  tri- 
umph, let  me  also  keep  my  rank  and  be  the 
chief;  for  to  be  the  chief  of  such  as  these,  where- 
soever they  are,  is  the  highest  honour  for  me. 
I  cannot  go  free  without  them ;  and  if  these  mad 
charges  can  outlive  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
think  not  that  we  shall  fly  them.  I  will  be 
surety  for  these  two  my  friends;  and  if  you 
doubt  my  word, — who  here  will  be  surety  for 


me? 
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Albert!  rose,  but  scarcely  before  many  others  ; 
ere  they  were  well  standing,  more  followed 
their  example ;  and  but  few,  save  Lionardo  Mo- 
rosini,  Barbarigo,  and  the  secret  friends  of  Ales- 
aandro,  remained  sitting. 

"  I  see,"  said  Zeno,  "  Monsignore,  the  Senate 
will  be  surety  for  us." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Contarini ;  "  this  charge 
against  your  officers  is  the  same  as  that  against 
yourself. — Messer  Zeno,  happiness  attend  your 
welcome  home  ! " 

Zeno  bowed,  and,  still  keeping  his  hand  on 
RanierTs  shoulder,  he  walked  forth  from  the 
hall,  attended  by  Sebastian,  Cooke,  Edward, 
and  others  of  his  friends;  while  many  of  the 
senators,  leaving  their  places,  followed  to  do  him 
honour  by  bearing  him  company  to  his  house. 
As  he  appeared  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  the 
people  raised  a  great  shout  to  see  him  free ;  and 
they  too  followed  as  he  went,  so  that  to  do  them 
pleasure,  as  it  was  his  wont  not  to  thwart  the 
harmless  humour  of  the  moment,  he  wont  all 
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the  way  on  foot ;  the  crowd  forming  a  rude  pro- 
cession, which  lined  the  sides  of  the  canals,  and 
filled  a  fleet  of  boats  on  the  water,  often  sepa- 
rating and  rejoining  again  in  making  turns  down 
divers  streets.  At  length  they  came  to  Zeno's 
palace,  and  his  followers  took  their  leave  that 
he  might  not  be  incommoded  on  first  returning 
to  his  home.  Only  his  nearest  friends  and  com- 
panions entered  with  him.  In  the  hall  stood  a 
noble  dame,  dressed  all  in  black  velvet,  which 
well  became  her  full  and  matronly  form.  Her 
face  denoted  a  ripe  age,  yet  was  it  round  and 
fresh  and  comely.  Her  eyes  were  grave,  and 
on  her  cheeks  was  a  deep  flush,  which  turned  to 
pale  as  her  noble  lord  entered.  Zeno  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  fondly,  and  when  she 
hid  her  face  far  in  his  neck,  and  her  brave  body 
shook  with  sobs,  he  went  on  kissing  her  shoulder 
as  though  forgetting  the  eyes  that  watched  them. 
None  turned  away  at  the  sacred  sight,  yet  the 
look  of  none  could  offend.  At  length,  lifting  her 
gently  away  to  look  in  her  face,  Zeno  cried, — 
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"  The  sight  of  thee,  Caterina,  makes  me  young 
again ;  and  truly  am  I  deceived  ;  for  years  have 
gone  on,  and  ever  when  I  come  back  I  find  thee 
as  fair,  as  tender,  as  blushing  as  the  dear  girl  I 
wedded." 

"  And   you  have    returned,    Carlo, — and    in 
health  and  victory — and  yet  accused ! " 

"  What  !  you  have  heard  ?  Know  you  not, 
that  to  be  successful  is  ever  to  be  envied,  and  to 
be  envied  accused?  It  is  one  of  our  honours,  and 
is  well  shared.  But  we  are  weak,  my  life,  with 
our  voyage  and  with  talking  against  our  foes  ; 
and  these  my  good  friends,  companions  in  battle, 
in  victory,  and  in  calumny,  must  be  companions 
too  in  this  our  home  and  in  our  hospitality.  Show 
you  the  way,  for  I  have  forgotten  my  own 
house." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NOT  long  after  they  had  entered,  Ranieri 
drew  Sebastian  aside.  "  Is  it  not  true,""  he  said, 
"that  Zeno  is  the  kindest  as  well  as  greatest  of 
men  ;  for  certes  while  busy  in  affairs  of  state  he 
thinks  of  the  affairs  of  each  one  amongst  us,  as 
if  they  alone  filled  all  his  thoughts.  But  now 
he  called  me  apart  and  said, — '  I  can  see,  my 
boy,  that  you  do  not  eat  because  your  will  is 
elsewhere.  Go;  bring  your  sister  here,  for 
nowhere  will  she  be  so  safe  as  with  Madonna 
Caterina ;  and  as  soon  as  Venice  has  settled 
herself  after  this  turmoil,  we  will  have  your 
father  out  of  the  prison  where  he  has  put  himself. 
I  was  wrong1,  Zeno  said,  '  to  leave  him  so  long 
to  run  after  his  bad  fortunes.  But  bring  your 
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sister  straightway  to  this  her  home  and  yours.' 
Truly  has  the  ill  fortune  of  our  house  begun 
to  turn.  But  I  scarce  can  tell  where  you, 
Sebastian,  have  bestowed  my  sister,  and  you 
must  be  my  guide." 

•'  How  willingly  !  I  did  already  pray  her  to 
let  me  lead  her  to  this  house,  knowing  the 
noble  generosity  of  those  that  own  it ;  but  now 
that  Zeno's  self  sends  you  to  fetch  her,  she  will 
not  refuse.11 

In  a  few  moments,  the  two  youths  were  in 
a  boat  darting  towards  Canareggio,  along  the 
canals  now  growing  dark  with  night ;  and  but 
few  more  saw  them  at  the  door  of  Pierotto  the 
fisherman's  house.  They  knocked,  but  no  one 
answered.  Gently  pushing  the  door,  Sebastian 
found  that  it  was  already  open.  The  room  in 
which  they  were  was  almost  dark,  so  that  they 
could  ill  see  the  scanty  furniture  in  it. 

Not  far  from  the  door  lay  something  long  and 
moveless.  Tightly  grasping  RanierPs  arm, 
Sebastian  pointed  to  it  in  silence.  They 
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stooped  over  it :    it  was  a  man — the  aged  fisher- 
man, cold   and   stiff  in  death.      On   his   head 
might   dimly  be   seen   in  the  fading   light  two 
fearful  gashes  ;  one  that  severed  his  skull  almost 
to  the  eyes,  and  dabbled  his  silver  locks  in  gore, 
now   hardened   in  a  dark  crust.     Leaving  the 
body,     Sebastian     led   the    way  to    an     inner 
room :  it  was  silent  and  deserted.     They  went 
up   a  flight  of  stairs ;    but   nothing  was  heard 
save   the   echo   of  their  steps.      Still   without 
speaking,  for  he   knew  that  one  only  thought 
filled  both  their  minds,  Sebastian   again   more 
closely  looked  through  the  whole  house — within 
the   bed  once  warmed  by  the  dear  form   they 
sought,  but  now  cold  that  dreary  night — under 
the  table,  behind   every  door.      All   was   still. 
Hastily   repassing    the   dead  body,   Sebastian, 
followed  by  Ranieri,  left  the  house,  and  entered 
Rosa's,  hard  by. 

Hearing  them  as  they  opened  the  door,  she 
came  forth  from  an  inner  room,  with  a  lamp  in 
her  hand. 
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"Rosa,"  cried  Sebastian,  "where  is  Teresa?" 

"  At  her  home.  Know  you  not  the  way  I  I. 
will  show  it  you,  for  I  was  going  but  now. 

"  Nay,  we  came  from  it,  but  she  is  not  there. 
— The  danger  has  sought  her,  Rosa  ;  there  has 
been  mischief  in  Pierotto's  house;  for  Teresa 
has  gone,  and  the  poor  old  man  lies  dead  and 
murdered." 

Rosa  sent  that  sharp  searching  look  into 
Sebastian's  face  which  they  do  who  hear  news 
that  they  dare  not  believe ;  and  then,  without 
stopping,  she  rushed  forth.  The  light  she  bore 
wa-  blown  out  at  the  first  breath  of  wind ;  but 
not  staying  for  another,  she  threw  the  lamp  back 
into  her  house,  and  ran  to  her  dead  neighbour's, 
followed  by  the  two  youths. 

Affain  they  searched  the  house  through,  its 
blank  silence  striking  more  drear  from  the 
waxing  darkness  of  the  night.  Again  they 
stood  by  the  dead  body. 

"See,"  whispered  Sebastian,  "the  head  is 
towards  the  door :  hi*  slavers  struck  him  down 

VOL.   III.  C 
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while  he  barred  their  issue.  The  Ten  should 
know  of  this.1' 

"  Not  through  us,"  exclaimed  the  girl ;  "  they 
will  know  of  it  perforce,  but  let  us  not  help 
them." 

"  Know  you  then,"  asked  Sebastian  sternly, 
"  who  hath  done  this  crime  ?" 

"  Alas  !  no ;  but  I  can  guess  not  far  off.  Te- 
resa had,  as  I  think,  but  one  enemy,  and  that  for 
your  sake,  Sebastian.  The  Ten  may  find  that  a 
man  has  been  killed,  and  may  discover  the  real 
murderer;  but  that  one  enemy  that  paid  the 
murderer,  and  possesses  the  secret,  has  defied  the 
Ten,  and  can  ever  do  so.  Him  I  can  reach ;  and 
I  here  promise  you  that  I  will  answer  and  restore 
the  dear  lady,  or  I  will  die.  Alas  !  Sebastian, 
see  how  faithful  old  Pierotto  has  thrown  down 
the  sweet  remainder  of  his  harmless  life  to  stay 
the  path  of  her  ravishers— not  to  conquer  them, 
poor  weak  old  man  !  but  to  be  in  his  willing  death 
a  witness,  and  a  gage  of  love  and  faith  to  solace 
her  misery :  and  if  he  so  loved  that  gentle  lady, 
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how  must  we  to  whom  she  was  the  life  and  the 
hope !"  Kneeling  down,  Rosa  bent  over  the  body, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  both  her  hands,  she  wept. 

If  for  a  moment  he  had  doubted,  less  Rosa's 
faith  than  her  ill  companionhood,  Sebastian 
doubted  no  longer.  He  stooped  to  raise  her 
from  the  ground ;  but  still  kneeling,  she  clasped 
his  hand,  and,  with  bitter  sobs  asked  him  to  for- 
give her. 

"For  what,  Rosa?" 

•"  For  that  I,  marked  out  for  misery  by  my 
sins,  dared  to  think  that  I  could  serve  one  so  ex- 
cellent, and  have  dragged  upon  her  dear  head  the 
ruin  that  I  alone  deserved.  Dear  lady !  she 
held  out  to  me  a  hand  from  heaven,  and  I  have 
seized  it  to  drag  her  down  among  these  infernal 
devilries/1 

"  Speak  not  so,  Rosa,  but  still  hold  fast  by  the 
love  and  hope  she  brought  us  ;  and  rather  think 
that  now  in  you  alone  is  the  hope  of  me  and  of 
this  her  brother.  I  believe  you,  and  that  you 
alone  can  reach  that  enemy — the  enemy  of  all 
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that  is  good  in  Venice.  Let  us  but  know  where 
she  is,  and  presently  no  power  in  the  city  shall 
hoM  her  back  from  our  grasp." 

"  I  promise  you,1'  she  said,  in  a  firmer  voice, 
rising :  "  the  night  will  not  last  long,  and  betimes 
I  will  seek  him.  Leave  we  this  door  open,  that 
the  early  passengers  may  see  the  body,  and  take 
order  for  paying  its  just  honours.  Hasten  away. 
that  none  may  see  you.  Farewell."  She  parted 
from  them  as  they  went  forth  into  the  open  air ; 
and  the  two  friends  left  the  place  on  foot,  that 
none  might  so  readily  mark  their  presence  near 
the  house  of  the  murdered  man. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  the  moment  of  the  return  to  Zeno's 
house,  Edward  had  cast  about  in  his  own  mind 
to  devise  the  means  of  once  more  speaking  with 
his  mistress,  who  had  remained  unseen  since  the 
conference  before  his  departure  for  Tenedos. 
Ever  since  he  had  come  back  from  that  enter- 
prise, his  patience  had  been  tried  to  forbear  a  new 
attempt  to  gain  audience  of  the  lady ;  but  from 
day  to  day  Venice  had  been  fighting  for  life  or 
victory,  and  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  be 
spared  from  ever  hasty  service.  Now,  there  was 
a  lull  after  that  long  storm ;  and  the  loud  voice 
of  his  impatience,  better  heard,  quite  mastered 
him  ;  so  that,  thinking  of  no  other  way,  he  re- 
solved to  make  known  his  bold  and  little  hopeful 

love  to   Sebastian;  which  hitherto  he  had  not 
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done,  because  he  feared  to  bring  some  new  trouble 
on  his  friend.  Now,  even  that  thought  gave  way 
before  his  eagerness.  But  when  he  had  come  to 
that  resolve,  in  vain  he  sought  him  whom  he 
wanted ;  for  Sebastian  had  already  been  carried 
away  by  Ranieri.  After  traversing  every  part 
where  he  thought  his  search  might  be  gratified, 
and  being  at  last  assured  that,  through  some 
anxiety  for  Teresa,  the  two  had  gone,  Edward 
wandered  out  of  doors  and  towards  the  Morosini 
palace,  uncertain  what  to  do ;  but  hoping  that 
chance  might  favour  his  intent.  The  day  was 
already  darkening,  when  he  passed  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  ;  but  he  came  even  to  the  door 
(which  was  closed,  for  the  night  was  chill  and 
gusty),  without  descrying  any  hope  of  making 
his  way,  except  by  entering  in  at  once ;  and  that 
he  feared  to  do,  knowing  that  his  enemies  had 
returned  to  the  house  and  were  astir.  He  trod 
back  upon  his  steps,  and  then  again  approached 
the  door  many  times ;  and  still  it  showed  the 
same  unmoved  and  sullen  front,  as  if  mocking  his 
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mingled  will  and  fear  to  attempt  an  entrance. 
After  some  time,  as  he  loitered  about,  he  was* 
aware  that  a  man  who  stood  near  to  the  house 
was  watching  him.  He  was  somewhat  angered 
at  being  thus  spied  upon,  but  he  stifled  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  bethought  him  that  he  would  go 
further  and  wait  longer  before  returning  the  same 
way ;  hoping  that  the  man  would  then  be  gone. 
But  the  other,  as  if  guessing  his  purpose,  now 
sauntered  across  his  path.  As  well  as  he  could 
see  by  the  dim  lights  in  that  narrow  street  beside 
the  piazzetta  of  St.  Stephen,  the  fellow  was 
meanly,  or  rather  beggarly  dressed ;  the  careless 
moving  of  his  lank  limbs,  for  he  had  never  a 
cloak  to  cover  his  short  doublet,  denoted  extreme 
feebleness  or  indolence,  or  both,  and  no  less  reck- 
less insolence.  With  a  coarse  harsh  voice,  made 
husky  and  thin,  as  if  by  the  starvation  that  had 
scourged  the  poor  in  that  time  of  trouble  and 
dearth,  the  man  bad  him  good  even. 

"  A  happy  night,  good  man,"  answered  Ed- 
ward. "  Do  you  want  aught  of  me,  that  thus  you 
watch  and  follow  me  T 
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"  I  am  no  beggar,  my  worthy  sir ;  but  rather 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  you  who  want  some- 
thing, and  perchance  I  might  not  dislike  to  serve, 
nor  to  be  paid  for  it  in  coin,  honestly  earned." 

"  But  who  is  it  that  would  serve  me  f 

The  man  hesitated ;  and  his  voice  sounded  as 
if  he  grinned,  when  he  replied, — "  Say  that  I  be- 
long to  the  household  of  yonder  palace." 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  asked  Edward  ;  the  man's  manner 
making  him  doubt.  "  Do  you  know  Messer 
Morosini  ?" 

"Messer  Marco?  aye;  a  most  noble  gentle- 
man, my  master;  though  I  am  too  humble  to 
have  his  regard.  Shall  I  bear  a  message  to  him 
for  my  lord  f 

"  Know  you  Messer  Sebastiano  ? 

"  Do  I  not  know  him  ?  Truly  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  him,  for  the  gifts  that  he  hath  bestowed 
on  me ;  though  in  the  freeness  and  bounty  of  his 
heart  he  forgets  them  himself,  excellent  gentle- 
man !  Shall  your  most  generous  gift  be  for 
speaking  with  that  comely  youth  ?  But  I  fear 
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he  hath  not  returned ;  for  I  have  known  the  re- 
turn of  each,  and  him  I  have  not  noted." 

"It  is  not  with  him  I  would   speak,"    said 
Edward,  now  believing  that  the  man  did  belong 
to  the  house.  "  Know  you  the  Lady  AngiolinaT" 
"  That  most  sweet  and  lovely  young  mistress  i 
Do  we  not  all  love  her  as  if  she  were  our  mother  { 
Sir,  the  Lady  Angiolina  is  a  saint.     Is  it  some 
letter  that  I  must  bear  to  her  ?  for  she  can  read, 
as  I  am  witness.     I  do  think  that  for  the  carry- 
ing of  letters  our  gallants  use  to  give  gold ;  and  I 
am  assured  that  I  do  not  now  speak,  except  to 
one  who  is  generous  in  good  gifts,  as  my  most 
beloved  young  master,  good  Messer  Sebastian." 
"  You  shall  have  gold.     I  would  speak  with 
the  lady ; — I  have  a  message  from  her  brother. 
Can  you  compass  that  T 

"  You  are  answered  in  your  own  promise : 
what  could  not  be  done  for  gold?  Even  for 
silver  one  can  do  much ;  but,  then,  no  gallant 
gives  silver,  lest  a  baser  coin  should  shame  the 

lady." 
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"  Why,  then,  take  this ; — it  is  gold." 

"  I  know  it  by  the  feel :  it  is  heavier  than 
silver,  my  lord,  and  softer,  and  richer,  and  warmer 
to  the  touch.  I  have  learned  to  know  the  dif- 
ference ;  for  I  have  often  taken  the  two  pleasant 
metals  in  the  dark." 

"  Often  ?  Why,  then,  what  is  your  service  f" 

"I  am  so  humble  in  the  house,  that  I  am 
nobody's  servant,  and  therefore  am  everybody's ; 
so  that  what  I  lack  in  salary  I  ofttimes  get  in 
these  gifts." 

"  Well,  let  me  see  the  lady  where  she  is,  and 
as  I  enter,  you  shall  have  the  fellow  to  that ;  and 
again  as  I  come  out  you  shall  have  a  third,  if  I 
reach  this  place  without  let." 

"  Follow  me,  then."  And  he  led  the  way  to  a 
door  more  at  the  side  of  the  house.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  it  when  he  stopped,  and 
whispered — "  Stand  by ;  here  goes  one  that  has 
more  eyes  than  all  the  rest  in  the  palace." 

Edward  drew  up  close  against  the  wall,  like 
his  companion ;  and  then  he  heard  the  step  of  a 
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man  at  some  distance  behind  them.     He  came 
on    apace,    walking   straight   towards   the  little 
door,  and  entered.     By  his  stature  and  heavy 
stride,  it  was  Alessandro  Padovano.    Edward  re- 
mained unmoved  till  his  guide  stepped  forward  ; 
hut  the  man  again  whispered    to   him  to  wait 
till  he  saw  that  the   path  was  clear;  and  he 
,  followed  Alessandro.     In  a  minute  he  returned, 
and  beckoning  Edward,  led  him  into  the  hall  ; 
where  he  placed  him  in  a  dark  corner,  and  a.nain 
disappeared.  After  a  longer  delay,  the  man  came 
back,  and  cautiously  leading  his  follower  up  the 
stairs    and    through    some    antechambers,    he 
brought  him  to  one  smaller  than  the  rest,  dimly 
lighted  ;  and  then,  still  whispering,  he  said,  — 
"  The  lady  is  in  there,  through  that  door.     It  is 
your  business  to  announce  yourself,  and  say  why 
you  have  come.     You  will  know  your  way  out 


"  I  think  so." 

"  I  will  wait  for  you,  to  guide  you  ;  but  be  not 
too  quick,  for  I  have  other  work  to  do.     I  sup- 
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pose  there  is  no  fear  of  that."     And  with  that 
Edward  was  alone. 

With  a  beating  heart,  he  approached  the  door 
that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  knocked  upon  it. 
"  Enter,"  cried  a  soft  voice  within.  He  entered, 
and  saw  that  he  was  in  a  saloon,  of  small  size,  but 
sumptuously  furnished.  On  a  couch  was  seated 
Angiolina ;  on  a  table  near,  but  too  far  off  for 
reading,  lay  an  open  book,  with  a  lamp ;  on  the 
ground,  leaning  against  the  couch,  stood  a  lute ; 
and  thrown  over  the  other  end  of  the  couch  was 
part  of  a  mantle  of  red  velvet,  half  way  over 
which  marched  a  stately  stream  of  embroidered 
gold,  that  stopping  in  the  midst,  showed  where 
the  Worker's  needle  had  stayed.  The  lady,  how- 
evei'j  seemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  none  of 
those  her  recent  tasks ;  but  as  if,  after  having 
left  one  for  the  other,  she  had  sunk  to  sleep  ;  for 
when  he  entered  she  moved  her  feet  off  the 
couch,  to  sit  upright.  Shielding  her  eyes  from 
the  light,  she  looked  across  the  room  ;  seeing  an 
unwonted  form  enter  there,  she  rose  in  wonder ; 
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and  then,  knowing  who  it  was,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  cried, — "  Ah  me  !  Messer  Odoardo ! 
why  come  you  here  ?" 

"  Dearest  lady,  need  you  ask  ?"  cried  he, 
hastening  towards  her,  and  kissing  her  hand,  like 
one  whom  lack  of  time  emboldened.  "  Does  it 
anger  you  that  I  should  come  again,  after  the 
words  you  vouchsafed  to  hear,  and  the  sweet 
assent  you  gave  them ;  or  is  it  that  the  long 
delay  to  return  has  made  you  think  me  recreant, 
and  I  have  lost  the  blessing,  scarcely  won  f 

"  Neither,  indeed  it  is  neither.  But  to  see 
you  here  fills  me  with  fear  for  your  danger ;  I 
scarcely  know  why — indeed,  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  Venice  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  now  happily 
restored  to  safety  ;  wherein  I  know  of  my  own 
heart  that  you  have  helped.  But  still  I  mark 
that  this  good  fortune  has  not  made  my  father 
kinder  to  his  child,  after  so  long  an  absence;  why 
I  know  not.  Nor  has  Sebastian  returned  to  tin- 
home  he  left.  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  have 
been  alone  so  long,  fearing  all,  and  having  n<> 
word  of  comfort." 
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"  Kecreant  indeed  that  I  was,  not  to  care  for 
that !"  cried  Edward,  tenderly  folding  his  arm 
round  her,  and  sitting  by  her  side.  Her  face 
sunk  on  his  shoulder.  "  Alas  !  alas  !  grieve  not 
so,  sweetest  lady;  but  all  good  hope  comfort  you. 
Our  Sebastian  is  safe." 

Angiolina  wept  for  a  space  without  stirring  ; 
her  tears  falling  fast  and  gently,  like  a  steady 
silent  summer  rain,  that  darkens,  but  restores 
the  face  of  earth.  Raising  herself  again,  she 
said,  "  Forgive  me,  Odoardo,  for  meeting  you 
with  this  humour  ;  but  the  dreary  months  have 
passed  all  in  thought  of  those  dear  and  absent, 
with  not  a  word  of  tidings  save  what  has  passed 
through  the  mouths  of  all  Venice ;  and  I,  who 
had  almost  learned  to  forget  everything  excep 
the  weariness  of  that  lonesome  stillness,  now 
melt  again  into  hope  with  this  sad  way." 

Edward  again  kissed  her  hand,  and  strove  to 
reassure  her  with  many  words  of  solace — stories 
of  Sebastian's  deeds,  of  Zeno,  of  Ranieri,  of  Te- 
resa ;  for  Angiolina,  in  her  simple  desire  to  learn 
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all   that   concerned   her   brother,    suspected   no 
secret  towards  Edward,  and  asked  freely.     And 
thus,  by  being  to  her  the  sole  one  in  all  that 
house  that  satisfied  her  heart  with  those  needful 
explanations  which  should  have  been  furnished 
her  by  one  of  her  own  kin,  he  reached  a  place  of 
greater  confidence  in  her  affection  ;  so  that  all  at 
once  he  seemed  to  stand  to  her  in  place  of  all 
family-love — the  only  one  in  that  time  who  knew 
her  heart,  and  was  within  its  reach.     Again  she 
suffered  him  to  draw  her  towards  him,  and  she 
leaned   her  head  on  his  shoulder  ;    while    she 
listened,  he  told  her  of  Sebastian's  dangers  and 
honours,   fears   and  hopes ;   tears  bedewed  her 
eyes,  and  he  stole  them  with  kisses  ere  they  fell 
to  waste;  she  asked  him  of  his  own  deeds,    and 
when  he  told,  instead,  his  love,  and  crowned  his 
words  with  a  kiss  on  her  warm  swelling  lips,  she 
only  sighed.   They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  saw  there,  under  trembling  lids,  the  light 
clouded  over  like  the  mist  that  dims  the  surface 
of  sparkling  waters  under  the  trees  of  a  summer 
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even — the  sweet  mastery  of  passion  unresisted 
by  the  will.  None  had  taught  the  young  girl  to 
suspect ;  she  suspected  no  wrong,  and  there  was 
none  to  suspect  in  Edward's  loyal  heart ;  but  in 
that  converse  was  all  else  for  the  time  forgotten 
— the  hour,  the  place,  their  enemies — all. 

Abruptly  and  violently  clanked  the  door  as  it 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  man  strode  into  the 
room.  It  was  the  foster-brother  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEN  Edward  was  left  alone  in  the  little  anti- 
chamber,  his  guide  hastened  back  upon  his  steps, 
and  passing  down  stairs,  he  crossed  the  hall  and 
entered  another  apartment,  as  one  familiar  with 
the  house.  He  staid  not  in  the  first  room,  but 
went  straight  to  an  inner  one,  in  which  stood 
Alessaudro  da  Padova,  without  his  cloak  ;  mak- 
ing some  change  in  his  attire,  like  him  who  had 
come  from  a  long  journey." 

"  How  now  ?  who  is  this  ?"  cried  the  foster- 
brother,  angrily  ;  "  what  now,  Nadale  ?  Do 
you  fly  from  death,  that  you  enter  thus  unman- 
nerly r 

"  I  fly  to  keep  up  with  time  that  runs  apace," 
answered  the  fellow,  roughly;  "and  they  ;tr< 
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wont  to  take  free  licence,  and  to  be  freely  for- 
given, that  bring  welcome  news." 

"  Jest  not.  Go  into  the  next  chamber,  and 
await  me  there." 

"  Nay,  my  time  will  not  await  the  picking  of 
chambers.  I  have  some  wares  for  you,  Messer 
Alessandro ;  a  venture  which  I  have  made  for 
your  market." 

"  I  have  given  thee  no  task." 

"  Truly  no  :  I  say  it  is  a  venture,  what  think 
you  of  a  lady  2" 

"  No  jestSj  I  say.  You  have  been  drinking, 
ribald.  Await  me  without !" 

"  Nor  drink  neither.  I  have  a  lady  that  you 
would  have  taken  had  you  dared;  that  you 
would  buy  to  sell  again,  and  here  she  is  for  you ; 
as  good  as  new^  and  yet  cheap.  What  will  you 
give  for  the  Lady  Teresa  Arduino — taken  without 
your  privity- — all  safe  and  secret  2" 

Alessandro  listened,  chiding  no  more. 

"I  have  her,  Messer  Sebastiano  hid  her 
away  among  the  poor  folks  at  Canareggio ;  but 
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the  Ten  do  not  look  so  close  after  the  poor,  es- 
pecially in  these  times,  when  a  few  women  the 
less  makes  a  few  less  to  feed.  I  saw  him  when 
he  led  her  from  the  Grand  Council*  I  knew  him 
and  his  fist  by  the  aching  of  my  jaw ;  I  played 
boatman  to  him,  for  the  love  I  ever  bear  him, — 
and  he  paid  me  for  it,  sweet  gentleman  ! — I  stole 
upon  her  just  when  the  victory  made  everybody 
mad, — with  none  but  an  old  fisherman  to  help 
her;  I  brought  her  away.  Now  say — she  is 
yours — cheap— I  have  a  fancy  for  selling  her 
cheap ;  or,  if  you  will  not  buy,  I  will  keep  her, 
a  nightingale  in  a  cage,  to  amuse  o1  nights,  in 
token  of  memory  for  dear  Messer  Sebastiano, 
my  most  excellent  friend." 

"  Is  this  true  ?" 

"  True  as  Messer  Sebastiano's  love.  Say  the 
word,  and  the  goods  shall  be  landed  here  in  half 
an  hour." 

"  What  is  your  price  ?•" 

"  Ten  ducats — golden.  It  is  not  too  much 
for  the  wares." 
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"  I  will  buy  her.  Keep  her  till  I  demand  her 
here.  Now  go." 

"  But  that  is  not  all.  Messer  Sebastiano  hath 
a  friend, — a  most  brave  young  gentleman/" 

"  Ranieri,  Teresa's  brother  ?" 

"  No  :  the  Englishman— Odoardo  we  call  him ; 
a  most  brave  young  gentleman,  best  known  in 
Venice  as  the  gallant  that  did  such  deeds  for  the 
love  of  la  Gobba." 

"  The  Englishman  !  I  know  him.  Have  you 
him  too  for  sale  ?" 

"  Not  quite.  Now  bear  me  without  loss,  and 
you  shall  have  him  at  no  greater  cost.  One 
ducat,  one  golden  ducat — cash — on  the  nail 
— only  you  paying  it  me  instead  of  him,  as  he 
has  promised." 

Alessandro  threw  one  on  the  ground,  saying, 
— "  You  make  money  fast,  Nadale." 

"  Aye ;  trade  varies.  Now  it  is  all  dull,  now 
brisk.  But  we  are  poor.  Messer  Odoardo  gives 
his  gold  into  your  hand ;  you  make  tfs  pick  it 
off  the  ground ;  still  I  love  your  pride,  Messer 
Alessandro ;  and  for  the  gallant,  he  is  here." 
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"  Here !" 

"In  this  house.  He  has  given  la  Gobba  a 
rival, — none  other  but  our  good  lord's  daughter, 
Madonna  Angiolina ;  and  now  he  is  with  her, 
losing  no  time,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Are  you  mad  2" 

"  Nay,  go  to  her  lodging,  and  see." 

"  But  how  got  he  entrance  ?" 

"  I  brought  him." 

"  You  !  how  then,  ruffian,  dared  you  ? — Do 
you  desire  to  be  scourged  or  hanged,  that  thus 
you  serve  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  good  Messer  Alessandro,  I  am  no  ser^ 
vaiit  of  yours,  except  in  courtesy.  You  pay  no 
salary,  but  only  by  the  job ;  and  I  am  too  poor 
to  refuse  jobs  that  fall  into  one's  way.  Besides, 
it  was  better  to  let  the  fish  enter  the  net,  than  to 
frighten  him  away  by  disturbing  the  waters.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  steal  the  bait.  Haste  to 
them,  and  you  shall  have  him  at  will ;  and  as 
for  the  Lady  Teresa,  she  shall  be  kept  at  your 
bidding." 
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Alessandro  left  the  room  with  hasty  strides  ; 
an  instant  brought  him  him  to  Angelina's 
favourite  chamber ;  and  there  his  malignant 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the 
Englishman,  Angiolina  folded  in  his  arms.  For 
an  instant  he  gazed  on  their  astounded  faces  ; 
and  what  a  tumultuous  rush  of  thought  swept 
across  his  brain  in  that  second  of  time  !  Teresa 
in  his  power — Edward — Angiolina — Zeno  ;  the 
need  to  increase  his  own  might,  to  crush  his  foes 
and  save  himself  from  crushing,  in  few  brief 
days  :  Rosa,  her  troublesome  pride,  ruin  totter- 
ing in  the  balance,  to  fall  on  him  or  to  be  hurled 
by  him  :  the  sight  of  the  young  girl,  whose 
growth  to  womanhood  he  had  scarcely  noted, 
now  clasped  in  the  arms  of  love,  suggested  to 
the  schemer  a  new  stroke — she  should  be  his — 
he  would  buy  her  of  her  father  with  Teresa ; 
and  thus  should  he  strike  to  the  heart  of  those 
who  had  braved  him  till  he  had  madly  chafed — 
Edward,  Sebastian,  Rosa  ;  thus  too  advancing 
his  iron  power  and  estate  to  be  more  mighty  in 
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Venice.  Raising  his  arm,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
hollow  and  stern  voice,  —  "  What  audacious 
caitiff  has  thus  betrayed  the  honour  of  this 
most  noble  house  ?  Alas !  Messer  Odoardo, 
even  I  deplore  this  shame  and  peril  for  mine 
enemy.  And  you,  most  miserable  lady ! — But 
it  is  not  for  one  so  humble  as  me  to  act  here. 
Leave  that  shameful  posture,  lest  the  sight 
.should  strike  blind  him  whose  honour  is  above 
all  in  Venice." 

Angiolina  started  from  her  seat,  shrinking 
in  fear  from  Edward, 

Rising,  too,  the  Englishman  fronted  the 
foster-brother,  and  cried, — "  You  have  surprised 
me,  Messer  Alessandro,  in  the  house  of  one  who 
is  my  enemy,  though  I  am  not  his  ;  but  dis- 
honour there  is  none,  save  in  base  suspicions." 

"  Be  it  so,  be  it  so  ;  but  this,  I  say,  is  above 
my  office."  He  looked  round  the  room  as  if  con- 
sidering ;  then  returning  to  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered,  he  took  a  key  from  it,  and 
going  out,  he  locked  the  door ;  leaving  the 
lovers  alone. 
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All  pale  and  trembling,  Angiolina  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  as  if  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Edward  drew  near,  and  again  passing  his  arm 
round  her,  he  begged  her  to  have  no  fear.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started,  and  turning 
to  him,  she  cried,—"  O,  dearest  Edward,  fly  ;  let 
them  not  find  you  when  he  returns. — But  alas  ! 
alas  !  there  is  no  way  out  of  these  rooms  but 
this,  and  Alessandro  has  barred  that  way.  Oh  ! 
do  not  resist,—  yield  —  and  they  will  let  you 
depart." 

"  Speak  not  of  flight,  sweetest,— it  is  for  the 
guilty  to  fly  ;  nor  of  yielding,  where  nought  has 
been  taken  to  yield  except  that  which  cannot  be 
given  up — the  faith  and  truth  of  love." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  they  come,"  cried  she. 

There  was  the  sound  of  distant  voices 
in  the  anterooms,  but  they  passed,  and 
no  one  came.  Long  time  thus  the  lovers  waited 
in  doubt,  still  imprisoned,  but  still  alone. 
Voices  passed  again  ;  and  still  no  one  broke 
upon  their  strange  solitude  ;  which  more  terrified 
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Angiolina  with  the  delay,  while  doubt  and  wait- 
ing wearied  even  Edward's  words  of  comfort. 
Thus  crept  on  the  night  in  silent  fear. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALESSANDRO  crossed  the  great  anterooms  to 
Morosini's  own  apartment;  and  in  a  private 
cabinet  he  found  the  senator  himself.  Morosini 
paced  the  floor  :  the  great  and  doubtful  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged  kept  him  restless. 
Alessandro  entered  without  haste,  and  walking 
to  the  window,  looked  out  in  silence,  waiting  till 
the  other  should  address  him ;  for  ever  it  was 
his  aim  to  make  all  things  seem  to  begin  with 
his  patron.  Nor  could  Morosini  long  withstand 
the  wonted  attraction  ;  for  stopping  in  his  course, 
he  asked,  as  if  the  foster-brother  knew  his 
thought, — "  But,  Allessandro,  are  we  all  pre- 
pared r 

"  Most  amply ;  and  right  soon  will  those  be 
here  who  will  give  us  their  aid  and  counsel.   Be- 
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fore  they  come,  there  are  other  matters  whereof 
I  would  speak  with  you,  strangely  involved. 
There  was,  if  you  forget  her  not,  one  Teresa 
Arduino." 

Morosini  suddenly  drew  nearer,  intently  listen- 
ing ;  but  just  at  that  moment  a  serving  man 
entered  to  them,  and  told  Alessandro  that  certain 
gentlemen  desired  to  speak  with  him.  "  Is  it 
Messer  Barbarigo  ?"  asked  the  Paduan.  The 
man  bowed.  "  Bring  them  in  here.  They  have 
come  too  soon,  .by  some  minutes  ;  but  they  must 
first  be  served.'1 

Not  long  time  passed  before  Barberigo  entered 
the  room  ;  and  in  the  greetings  might  be  known 
Luigi  da  Molino  by  his  heavy  voice,  Pietro  di 
Bernardo  by  his  gay  manners,  and  Lionardo 
Morosini  by  his  bold  and  careless  bearing.  The 
courtesies  over,  Barbarigo  unfolded  the  business 
of  the  night,  "  We  have  come,  Messer  Moro- 
sini,"  he  said,  "  seeing  the  danger  in  which  Ve- 
nice is  placed  by  the  treachery  that  menaces  her 
existence,  seeing  the  trouble  that  you  had  even 
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to  make  heard  your  just  accusal,  to  take  counsel 
with  you  as  to  the  means  of  providing  for  this 
peril,  and  bringing  your  charge  to  full  proof."" 
The  plan  was,  to  collect  evidence  of  Zeno's  intel- 
ligence with  Carrara,  from  divers  quarters  known 
to  Messer  Alessandro  da  Padova,  and  thus  to 
bring  shame  and  defeat,  not  only  on  Zeno,  but 
on  Contarini  and  his  supporters  ;  greatly  advanc- 
ing Morosini's  power  in  the  Senate.     And  Car- 
rara himself  was  to  be  made  a  witness.      "  Start 
not  at  that  name,  Messer  Morosini,"  said  Barba- 
rigo  :  "  Messer  Francesco  is  a  defeated  man  ;  in 
defeat,  he  has  learned  with  his  happy  discretion 
and  right  noble  heart,  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and 
he   generously   deplores  the   ill  that   he    hath 
worked  on  Venice,  desiring  rather  to  repair  it 
than  to  continue  it,  and  so  to  disarm  some  part 
of  her  rightful  vengeance."  Morosini  had  indeed 
started.      He  would  have  disclosed  his  interview 
with  the  monk  in  Carrara's  castle  on  the  coast, 
but  Alessandfo  hindered  him.     And  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  this  plan, 
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beginning  among  grave  and  faithful  senators,  his 
chief  supporters,  was  not  only  safe,  but  the  surest 
means  to  overwhelm  his  enemies  ;  Carrara  being 
really  an  altered  man  and  a  penitent. 

"  And  I,"  said  Lionardo  Morosini,  "  would 
summon  yet  another  witness,  Carlo  Zeno  ia 
threatened  with  prison,  and  we  all  know  to  what 
prison  leads,  especially  after  serving  Venice  :  let 
us  promise  him  pardon,  safety,  and  new  power 
hereafter,  and  he  will  yield  to  our  assault — forego 
his  resistance  to  our  proofs,  and  accept  as  our 
bounty  what  we  shall  give."  Small  favour  found 
his  proposal  with  the  rest,  and  being  alone  he 
was  soon  silenced ;  though  still  muttering  that 
it  were  a  wise  scheme.  For  Lionardo  was  one 
who  trusted  much  to  force,  boldness,  and  extra- 
vagant projects ;  which  often  brought  him  through 
dangers  that  he  sought  and  others  foresaw. 

It  was  agreed,  for  greater  secresy  and  the 
better  conduct  of  the  matter,  that  the  Paduan 
should  go  to  seek  the  evidence  of  Carrara,  and 
to  learn  his  mind  on  the  matter.  And,  having 
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other  affairs  that  awaited  their  absence,  Ales- 
eandro  so  managed,  that  the  visitors  wasted  little 
time  in  the  conference,  but  agreed  quickly,  and 
then  departed. 

When  they  were  gone,  while  Morosini  was 
lost  in  the  strange  projects  which  had  been  so 
rapidly  unfolded,  the  foster-brother  somewhat 
suddenly  accosted  him,  saying, — "You  will 
bear  me  witness,  Marco,  that  never  in  your 
life  (signal  as  have  been  your  endless  bounties 
to  me,  and  however  deep  my  gratitude)  have  I 
flattered  that  weakness  and  vice  which  most 
holds  you  in  bondage.  And  yet  hath  some- 
thing occurred  which  makes  it  now  seem  that 
I  must  do  so.  Teresa  Arduino " 

Marco  again  listened. 

"  You  remember  her  ?  She  has  fallen  into 
my  power,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart,  if  I 
would  not  help  you  in  these  light  matters,  to  be 
a  secret  hindrance  to  you.  She  is  in  my  power, 
and,  being  so,  in  yours.  But  it  is  not  that  of 
which  I  would  speak,"  added  the  foster-brother, 
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seeing  that  he  had  fixed  the  idea  in  Morosini's 
mind  to  such  purpose  that  it  was  sure  to  ari.sf 
again  spontaneously, —  "  it  was  of  a  far  other 
matter.      In    all    these    services  of   yours    to 
Venice  do  I  ever  feel  tluit  more  could  I  aid  you 
if  I  were  not  so  weak  and  of  so  little  account."" 
And    on  that    head    Alessandro    talked  long; 
until,  having  brought  his  brother  to  be  in  such 
mood    that    it   seemed   most   to    advance    the 
power  of  both  to  devise  some  way  of  enhancing 
the    foster-brother's     power,    he    continued, — 
"  Now,   therefore,   be    not     displeased     at   my 
boldness,  if  I  presume  too  much  on  your  noble 
generosity  and  your  patience.     If  you  desired  to 
give  me  greater  esteem  in  Venice,  there  is  one 
means — to  let  me  be  your  son — your   son   by 
marriage.     That  the  fair  Angiolina  would  find 
a  nobler  spouse  is  most  true ;  but  what  alliance 
of  that  kind  is  needed  by  your  house  ?     Nor  let 
it  disturb  you  that  I  am  accounted  your  brother 
in  milk ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  really  it  was 
not  so  ;  but  my  father  was  a  nobleman  of  Flo- 
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rence,  secretly  married  to  my  mother^  also  a 
Florentine  lady,  who  was  poisoned,  as  some  sus- 
pected, by  reason  of  that  marriage.  I  was  nur- 
tured in  Sienna,  and  only  sent  to  Padua,  for 
safety,  after  the  age  of  such  nurture  as  a  wo- 
man gives.  Let  not  this  amaze  you,  for  I  can 
brinj;  proofs  such  as  will  satisfy  you  and  all  that 
may  need,  though  I  have  heretofore  forborne, 
because  to  have  disclosed  the  truth  would  have 
brought  me  no  fortune ;  my  father's  substance 
being  all  wasted,  or  passed  to  others ;  and  it 
might  have  parted  me  from  you,  in  whom  all  my 
love  and  duty  abided.  I  can,  I  say,  bring  proof/' 
Now  herein  Alessandro  had  no  intent  to  deceive 
Morosini,  but  merely  to  save  him,  by  telling 
him  the  tale  thus  privily,  from  the  seeming  to 
join  in  a  fraud ;  but  he  spoke  so  firmly  and  con- 
fidently, that  verily  the  senator  was  deceived. 
He  answered  not — the  foster-brother  neither 
desired  nor  expected  him  to  answer :  his  mind 
was  too  fully  occupied ;  the  prospect  was  too  new 
and  too  sudden  for  him  to  conceive  it;  and  Ales- 
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sandro  left  the  seed  to  take  root,  and  grow  into 
a  project  of  the  patrician's  own  thought.  "  Think 
not  of  it  now,"  said  the  Paduan;  "  if  you  approve 
not,  pass  it  by  as  an  idle  jest ;  but  it  might  help 
me  in  your  service.  Yet  while  I  talk,  even  now, 
your  dear  daughter  may  be  seized  from  us." 

"  Seized  !  Angiolina?  St.  Mark  forbid  !  what 
— can  Sebastian " 

'•  Be  not  impatient.  Not  Sebastian — though 
indeed  your  quick  suspicion  outruns  my  slower 
wit,  for  Sebastian's  friend  it  is  that  has  invaded 
your  house." 

"My  house!" 

"  Aye,  your  house.  He  is  here,  even  now ; 
and,  but  that  I  discovered  the  thief  in  time,  in 
the  Lady  Angiolina's  chamber,  even  now  the 
house  might  have  been  bereft." 

Morosini  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and 
wouid  have  rushed  from  the  room,  but  the  foster- 
brother  staid  him. 

"  Bethink  you,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  have  made 

all  safe  ;  the  thief  is  a  prisoner ;  and  bv  a  nobte 
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forbearance  you  most  will  abash  and  humble  your 
enemies,  and  most  exalt  your  own  dignity.  The 
lady  is  of  a  tender  and  dutiful  heart,  as  I  have 
full  well  noted;  and  let  that  be  your  trust. 
Bid  her,  and  she  will  drive  away  the  miserable 
man  who  is  lured  by  her  beauty.  Thus  may 
you  set  the  duty  of  the  one  child  against  the 
crimes  of  the  other." 

"  Alessandro,"  said  the  noble,  "  ever  are  you 
my  best  friend — watching  and  guarding  all — 
even  over  myself;  and  now  to  your  generous 
pleading  does  Angiolina  owe  the  forbearance  of 
an  offended  father.  Lead  me  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SILENTLY  sate  the  lovers,  still  awaiting  Alessan- 
dro's  return,  when  footsteps  hastily  and  directly 
nearing  the  door  startled  their  sense.  Angiolina 
fled  from  her  seat  upon  the  couch,  and  stood, 
turned  from  Edward  and  from  the  opening  door, 
leaning  her  hand  upon  the  table  for  support ;  her 
head  bent  down. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Alessandro. 
throwing  the  door  open,  made  way  for  Marco 
Morosini.  Angiolina  gave  no  sign  that  she 
noted  her  father's  presence ;  except  that  the 
arm  on  which  she  leaned  trembled  more.  Edward 
folded  his  arms,  and  awaited  the  senator's  ap- 
proach. Morosini  slowly  crossed  the  room, 
surveying  the  lovers  alternately,  with  no  rage  in 
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his  glassy  eye,  with  no  surprise,  but  with  a  com- 
posed displeasure,  that  set  forth  the  dignity  of 
his  tall  form,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height.  First 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  daughter  ;  and  when  his 
footsteps  ceased,  as  if  she  knew  that  cold  and 
cruel  gaze  was  upon  her,  she  trembled  yet  more. 
In  a  low  and  subdued  voice  he  said,  "  Angio- 
lina  !"  and  the  girl  still  keeping  her  head  bent 
down  and  her  back  turned  to  him,  raised  one 
hand  to  hide  her  face,  hidden  though  it  was 

7  o 

already  by  her  averted  posture  and  her  drooping 
hair.  Having  thus  felt  his  untarnished  power, 
Morosini  turned  towards  the  Englishman,  saying 
— "  And  you,  Messer  Inglese,  what  reason  can 
you  give  why  you  have  thus  untimely  entered 
the  house  of  a  stranger  ?  Tell  me  why  you  have 
stolen  into  the  most  sacred  part  of  this  my 
house — you  who  are  leagued  with  the  boldest 
traitors  to  Venice  ;  tell  me  why  this  treachery 
to  me  who  have  never  injured  you  ?" 

""Messer  Morosini,"  replied  Edward,  "  there  is 
110  treachery.     Treachery  and  guile  were,  useless 
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here.  You  have  me  doubly  in  your  power,  in  that 
1  am  here  alone  among  all  your  household,  and  in 
that  you  are  the  father  of  those  whom  I  love, 
and  especially  of  this  most  excellent  lady. 
Though  you  summon  all  your  people,  the  sword 
which,  as  you  have  seen,  did  me  good  service 
in  rougher  fields,  must  not  be  drawn  in  this 

O  7 

presence.  Therefore  I  am  as  one  without  hope 
from  treachery  or  force,  if  indeed  from  anything." 

"  Fear  not,  sir,  no  force  is  meant  to  you. 
Morosini  is  not  wont  to  need  force  to  maintain 
his  just  power.  You  count  on  a  show  of  bravery 
to  advance  your  arts  ;  but  none  is  needed." 

"  There  is  no  art — there  is  no  guile  ;  nor  aught 
but  two  things  so  little  uncommon  that  they 
should  cause  small  marvel — love  and  misfortune. 
My  blood,  most  noble  sir,  might  well  match  even 
with  the  oldest  in  Venice ;  nay,  I  can  claim 
conflicting  honours,  for  both  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings  are  among  my  forefathers  ;  but  the  ruin  of 
my  race  has  fallen  upon  the  fortunes  of  my  kin  : 
those  whom  the  Normans  least  could  conquer, 
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most  did  they  hate  ;  and  like  my  father  have  I 
sought  better  fortune  and  freer  life  in  foreign 
lands.  I  have  served  Venice  too  much  as  you 
yourself  would  serve  her,  for  love,  to  make  profit 
by  the  service.  I  have  no  fortune  that  could 
make  me  bold  to  claim  your  daughter;  yet 
perforce  I  could  not  refrain  from  love  —  why 
should  I  feign  to  deny  it  ?" 

"  And  so  are  here  to  steal  what  you  dared  not 


"  I  ask  what  alone  I  can  give  —  truth.  Better 
fortunes  may  some  day  shine  upon  a  not  luckless 
sword." 

"  Knew  you  not,  Messer  Inglese,  for  you  have 
dwelt  long  with  us,  that  the  noble  women  of 
Venice  are  not  to  be  won  by  swords,  nor  to  be 
given  against  the  will  and  order  of  the  state  ? 
This  is  childish  idling.  You  are  young,  and  I 
will  not  sternly  punish  your  fault  as  I  might. 
But  the  lady  Angiolina  is  younger,  sir,  and  must 
learn  that  the  daughter  of  this  house  is  not  to 
be  given  away  for  trifling  words  or  the  sport  of 
youth.  She  knows  the  duty  she  has  forgotten  — 
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she  at  least  among  my  children  knows  to  obey  a 
father's  voice,  and  she  will  tell  you,  even  more 
fitly  than  I,  that  you  must  come  no  more." 

Morosini  paused  ;    and  there  was   a  dead 
silence. 

He  resumed, — "  You  hear  what  I  said.     De- 
part." 

"  I  have  heard  no  word  from  the  Lady  Angio- 
lina." 

"  You  shall  not  wait  long,  then.  Angiolina, 
say  to  Messer  Odoardo  as  I  have  said." 

Angiolina  turned.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
bathed  in  tears.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  not 
daring  to  raise  them ;  but  the  unbroken  silence 
urged  her  to  speak,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  im- 
ploringly to  her  father,  as  praying  him  to  spare 
her.  With  outstretched  arm  and  cold  constancy 
he  pointed  to  Edward.  She  trembled — her  lips 
parted — the  breath  seemed  scarce  to  stir  them — 
but  the  words  fell  chill  on  Edward's  ear. — "  It  i.« 
as  my  father  has  said." 

Morosini  turned  to  the  youth,  something  like 
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a  proud  disdainful  smile  shadowed  in  his  face. — 
"  Thus  do  the  daughters  of  Venice  speak.  You 
are  satisfied  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Messer  Morosini.  You  speak  in 
your  daughter,  and  she  echoes  your  words  in  fear. 
I  have  said,  use  your  power  against  me,  and  I 
resist  not ;  but  never  will  I  render  up  my  plighted 
troth  to  the  Lady  Angiolina,  except  at  her  com- 
mand, freely  given." 

"  You  speak  like  a  boy.     Begone,  sir." 

"  Never,  except  as  I  have  said." 

Morosini  hesitated ;  and  Alessandro  here  first 
interposing,  said, — "  If  Messer  Odoardo  is  so 
dainty  in  refusals  that  he  must  have  this  one 
repeated,  let  him,  Messer  Marco,  have  his  wish  : 
your  excellent  daughter  does  not  so  ill  know  your 
honour  and  her  duty,  but  what  she  can  say  her 
lesson  by  herself." 

Angiolina,  too,  turned  once  more  to  her  parent. 
She  struggled  to  speak,  forcing  out  her  words  as 
if  they  would  have  stifled  her.  "  Father  mine," 
she  said,  "  I  have  obeyed  you.  Of  your  bounty 
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grant  me  this — all  I  ask ;  to  let  Messer  Odoardo 
have  his  will  in  this  little  wish."  The  words 
were  simple  ;  but  Angiolina  was  ever  simple  and 
harmless,  and  had  seldom,  even  of  the  stern  Mo- 
rosini,  asked  in  vain. 

The  Senator  again  paused,  as  weighing  Ales- 
sandro's  counsel,  and  then  he  said  to  Edward, — 
"  Be  it  so ;  we  will  indulge  you  even  thus  fan- 
tastically, in  hopes  quite  to  smother  and  extin- 
guish your  vain  and  injurious  hope,  young  man, 
out  of  mercy  to  yourself;  but  think  not  that  you 
can  safely  forget  your  own  discretion,  for  there  is 
no  escape  from  this  chamber  except  with  my  will." 

The  noble  and  his  foster-brother  left  the  room, 
and  the  lovers  were  once  more  alone.  Edward 
drew  near,  and  again  passed  his  arm  round  An- 
gelina's almost  lifeless  form.  She  resisted  not ; 
but  no  scarce  perceptible  bend  to  meet  his  en- 
circling arm  now  acknowledged  his  embrace. 
Her  face  was  not  averted,  neither  was  it  turned 
towards  him.  He  took  her  hand:  it  trembled 
with  fear,  not  tenderness.  He  stooped  to  see 
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the  better  into  her  face,  and  there  he  saw  seated 
but  one  overmastering  passion — submissive  des- 
pair. That  aspect,  so  wan  and  strange,  struck 
an  icy  chill  upon  his  heart,  and  its  despair  seized 
upon  him.  Uttering  a  little  stifled  cry,  he  sud- 
denly left  his  hold,  and  turning  away,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept. 

His  passion  somewhat  roused  the  girl,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  said,  "  Od- 
oardo — Odoardo  mio,  do  not  kill  me  outright 
with  grief.  We  have  been  wrong — or  rather  I ; 
for  I  ought  to  have  known  and  saved  you  this. 
Be  patient,  you  who  can  seek  elsewhere  for  com- 
fort." 

Edward  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried, — 
,*  Tell  me  now,  Angiolina,  what  is  your  own  free 
choice  and  will.  Say  that  it  is  to  abide  by  truth 
and  by  my  deep  lasting  love,  and  I  will  leave 
you  in  pain — but  leave  you  still  to  hope  one  day 
to  win  you  perforce ;  say  that  you  take  back  your 
favour — that  it  is  your  own  choice — and  I  obey." 

"  Alas !    I   have   no   choice — or   rather,    my 
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choice  is  shaped  for  me.  I  cannot  will  other  than 
I  have  said." 

"  And  is  that  your  choice,  without  fear  or 
force  r 

"  I  have  no  cause  to  fear,  except  for  you. 
That  is  my  wretched  choice." 

Edward  gazed  on  her  face.  It  had  changed 
not  from  its  pale  devotion  to  obedience.  One 
farewell  he  asked,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth.  Her  lips  were  cold  and  still  as  the  dead. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  hideous  dreary  spell  had 
changed  his  companion,  and  that  the  living  lover 
which  late  he  held  had  turned  to  some  strange 
being  with  heart  and  sense  closed  against  him. 
Gently  he  unclasped  his  arms,  and  taking  one 
List  look  at  that  moveless  countenance,  he  left 
the  room. 

Morosini  and  Alessandro  stood  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  the  Senator  started  forward  a^  tin- 
youth  issued  forth ;  but  seeing  him  alone,  they 
only  looked,  and  staid  him  not.  He  bore  his 
despair  in  his  front,  but  with  calm  firmness  ^ 
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which  answered  unabashed  the  challenge  of  in- 
solent exultation  lurking  under  the  cool  pride 
of  the  two  as  they  suffered  him  to  pass  on.  He 
descended  the  stairs,  not  forgetting  his  path  ;  but 
before  he  reached  the  hall^  his  guide  started 
from  a  dark  corner,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for 
him. 

"  You  have  been  long,"  said  the  man,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  feared  to  miss  you  ;  for  I  dared  not 
venture  above,  hearing  Messer  Morosiui's  step. 
But  I  shall  put  you  safely  without." 

.  Edward  made  no  answer,  following  in  silence. 
They  issued  into  the  deeper  darkness  and  chiller 
air  of  the  night. 

"Do  not,  in  your  happy  dreams,"  said  the 
man,  the  ready  grin  sounding  in  his  voice,  "  for- 
get your  servant." 

"  You  have  earned  your  fee,"  said  Edward ; 
and  he  put  the  third  golden  ducat  into  the  fel- 
low's hand." 

"  Ah  !  signore  mio,  I  have  earned  well  to- 
night :"  chuckling  and  chinking  his  gold,  that 
Edward  might  hear  it  as  they  parted. 
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When  Edward  had  left  them,  Marco  Moro- 
sini  went  to  the  door  of  his  daughter's  chamber, 
and  would  have  entered ;  but  having  looked  in, 
he  stopped.  She  lay  supine  along  the  floor. 
Alessandro  looked  over  his  shoulder ;  but  nei- 
ther moved  towards  the  stricken  girl ;  with  such 
fear  and  shame  will  the  aspect  of  despair  palsy 
the  boldest  hearts.  "  It  were  well,"  said  Ales- 
sandro, "  to  send  her  maids  hither ;  for  they  un- 
derstand these  passing  maladies." 

On  that  licence,  Morosini  walked  away;  leav- 
ing others  to  succour  his  child  in  her  misery. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AFTER  taking  a  few  hours'  repose,  Kanieri  was 
roused  by  a  summons  from  Carlo  Zeno;  who 
had  left  his  bed  betimes,  and  was  found  by  the 
youth  in  a  closet,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with 
papers.  Zeno  had  laid  aside  his  general's  robes, 
and  was  dressed  in  the  loose  gown  worn  by  the 
nobles  of  Venice  in  their  homes,  with  a  small 
round  flat-crowned  cap  upon  his  head ;  a  garb 
which  well  set  off  the  majesty  of  his  form,  and 
the  simple,  almost  homely,  bold  blandness  of  his 
face. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Eanieri  mine,  after  my 
wont,  because  I  want  a  service  done."  His  com- 
panion smiled:  Zeno's  service  was  his  best 
honour.  "  I  want  a  messenger,"  continued  the 
noble,  "who  is  quick,  fearless,  and  discreet; 
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trusty,  yet  little  likely  to  be  missed ;  and  one 
already  joined  with  us  in  this  trouble,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  harmed  or  marked  out  for  a  new 
conspirator.     I  could  choose  either  you  or  Se- 
bastiano ;  and  it  likes  me  not  to  take  either  of 
you  away  till  your  sister  be  found ;  but  while 
you  have  the  best  right  to  seek  her,  I  do  think 
that  Sebastian  hath  not  his  heart  the  less  bound 
in  the  matter,  and  may  prove  the  keenest  in  the 
search.     Therefore    do   I   ask  you.     You   will 
take  this  letter  to  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara. 
whom,  most  likely,  you  will  find  in  Padua ;  or, 
if  not,  go  to  him  wherever  he  may  be.     Having 
given  it  to  him,  he  will  listen  while  you  tell  him 
how  this  accusation  has  been  brought  against  me, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us ;  and  you  will  say  that  I 
want  his  testimony  to  absolve  me, — either  his  li- 
cence to  declare  wherefore  this  gold  has  passed 
between  us,  or  whatsoever  may  seem  fit  to  him. 
When  can  you  depart  f 
"  This  instant.11 
"  Go  then.    But  take  with  you  some  two  or 
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three  of  my  most  comely  and  best  furnished  ser- 
vants, for  your  better  show ;  and  this  bag  of  gold, 
to  spend  as  beseems  you.  For  your  own  dress, 
you  need  care  little,  since  nature  has  dressed  you 
out  so  well,  and  given  you  so  comely  a  mien,  that 
you  need  no  clothes  to  mark  you  noble.  Fare- 
well. Return  with  all  your  best  speed." 

"  Ranieri  kissed  his  master's  hand,  and  left  the 
room.     Zeno  turned  to  the  table,   and  busied 
himself  in  reading  the  papers  piled  around  him , 
the  close  record  of  his  acts  since  he  left  Venice, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate ;  and  now  to  be 
set  in  their  last  order,  after  the  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  his  latest  achievements.     Still  he  read, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  servant  entered; 
saying  that  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  him. 
"  His  name  f  asked  Zeno. 
"He  will  not  say,   my  lord,"  answered  the 
man,  "  but  by  his  voice  and  manner,  I  guess  him 
to  be  Messer  Morosini." 
«*  What,  Messer  Marco  ?" 
"  No,  my  lord ;  his  cousin,  Messer  Lionardo 
Morosini." 
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Zeno  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  and  then  he 
said,  "  Bring  him  hither,"  He  pushed  away  his 
papers  beyond  the  reach  of  his  visitor's  sharp  eye 
to  read  them ;  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
marked  the  entrance  of  this,  the  most  audacious 
of  his  foes  save  Alessandro  da  Padova. 

Lionardo  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  too  plain  for 
the  splendour  of  slashing  and  embroidery  affected 
by  the  nobles,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  cap 
to  suit  his  humble  covering;  like  one  who  sought 
to  avoid  notice  without.  Entering  in,  he  doffed 

O          * 

his  cap  and  threw  open  his  cloak,  as  seeking  no 
disguise  where  he  was.  Zeno  rose,  and  slightly 
bending,  with  a  pleasant  smile  he  pointed  to  a 
seat  near  and  over  against  his  own ;  ar.  d  both 
being  seated,  he  awaited  what  his  visitor  should 
say. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Messer  Zeno,"  Lio- 
nardo  began,  "on  a  strange  enterprise,  with 
little  regard  of  danger  to  myself — less  from  you 
than  from  others ;  and,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
I  must  crave  your  generous  forbearance  anl 

se^resy." 

-m.  in.  E 
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"  My  forbearance  you  surely  shall  have, 
Messer  Lionardo  Morosini;  but,  until  I  hear 
more,  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  secret." 

"  Why  then  I  must  be  silent.  And  yet  you 
can  lose  nothing  in  the  promise;  for  it  only 
binds  you  not  to  tell  that  which,  not  knowing 
now.  you  cannot  tell ;  and  mostly  concerns  your 
own  safety." 

"  Messer  Lionardo,  if  I  did  think  that  I  should 
o-ain  my  own  safety  by  keeping  secret  that 
which  ought  to  be  known,  I  would  rather  not 
know  that  safety  than  pay  for  it  with  unlawful 
concealment.  But  I  like  not  that  others  should 
run  into  vain  dangers  on  my  behalf;  and  so  I 
will  even  keep  your  secret.  Do  you  meanwhile 
forbear,  and  tell  me  not  what  I  ought  not  to 
know." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  little  but  what  you  must 
know  already."  And  Lionardo  went  on  in  dis- 
course, now  bold  and  heedless,  now  cautious  and 
reserved,  to  declare  to  Zeno  how  certain  great 
people  were  leagued  to  recover  Venice  from  the 
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dangers  into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  the 
misgovernment  of  Contarini  and  his  friends; 
how  those  ill-judged  rulers  had  made  an  enemy 
of  Carrara,  when  he  desired  to  be  a  friend,  and 
were  thus  the  real  provokers  of  the  war  of 
Chiozza ;  how  Zeno  himself,  as  one  of  Contarini's 
friends,  was  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  how  he 
miirht  not  only  be  safe,  but  share  triumphs  be- 
fore unknown,  if  he  would  help  the  rescuers  of 
Venice  in  their  great  work — men  with  whom  he 
would  hold  it  no  shame  to  consort,  did  he  but 
know  their  names.  While  he  spoke,  Lionardo 
often  fixed  a  searching  regard  upon  the  other's 
face,  watching  what  his  words  might  do,  to  make 
Zeno  befriend  him  or  turn  a  bitterer  enemy. 
Zeno  the  while  kept  a  steadfast  countenance,  with 
no  poring  looks ;  but  rather  a  scarcely-shown 
smile,  as  though  he  were  somewhat  amused.  Yet 
\\a<  not  the  intriguer  the  less  watched.  "And 
now,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  your  power,  Messer 
Zeno ;  and  therefore  you  may  choose  whether 

you  will  destroy  me  or  make  yourself  one  of  our 

L  -2 
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greatest  leaders ;  for  in  sooth  there  are  amongst 

O 

us  those  who,  in  such  case,  would  be  leaders  no 
longer,  and  others  who  would  grieve  little  at  the 
change." 

"  You  need  fear  nought  from  me,  Messer 
Morosini ;  but  rather  shall  you  ever  command 
my  good  services.  Not  that  I  would  stay,  for 
you  among  the  rest,  that  torrent  of  danger 
which  you  are  letting  loose  upon  yourselves ;  for 
it  is  no  justice  to  pick  out  favourites  among  cul- 
prits, and  to  reserve  a  pardon  for  those  who  seek 
to  secure  both  sides,  gambling  for  the  chance  of 
conspiracy  while  they  would  forefend  the  dan- 
gers by  making  friends  with  those  who  must 
discover  it.  Be  not  angered  because  my  speech 
is  frank :  I  am  not  the  worse  enemy  for  that ; 
and  I  am  so  much  bounden  to  you  for  this  good- 
will to  me,  that  my  sword  shall  never  strike  you, 
should  we  meet.  But  I  will  think  no  more  of 
this.  I  will  not  win  either  safety  or  profit  in 
secret  and  crooked  paths  ;  I  will  rather  fight  and 
defend  myself  in  broad  day.  I  scruple  not.  on 
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needful  occasion,  to  use  craft,  yet  only  in  rough 
war,  or  with  those  that  use  nought  else ;  but 
those  that  meet  me  openly,  and  in  good  faith, 
shall  never  be  deceived  by  undermining  deceit 
from  me.1' 

"  Then  I  have  failed  in  my  enterprise,  and 
let  all  that  has  past  here  be  forgotten." 

"Be  it  so:  but  why  should  not  some  good 
come  of  our  friendly  encounter  \  These  schemes, 
Messer  Lionardo,  are  not  suited  to  your  free 
bold  nature ;  you  are  skilful,  I  dare  to  say  it,  in 
contrivings;  you  are  bold  to  execute;  but  you  can- 
not keep  a  coward  secresy,  nor  brook  the  slow  reck- 
oning of  conspiracy — as  your  coming  here  is  proof. 
Leave  it,  Messer  Lionardo — choose  the  bolder  and 
the  nobler  side,  and  that  which  best  befits  you."1 

Lionardo  listened  gravely ;  but  when  Zeno 
held  his  peace,  he  laughed,  and  answered, — "  Your 
counsel  is  excellent,  but  I  have  sought  it  too  late."1 

"  Nevertheless  think  upon  it." 

•'In  any  case  I  count  on  your  discretion. 
Farewell ! "  And  he  left  Zeno  to  his  papers. 
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CHAPTER  Vltt. 

RANIERI  used  such  good  discretion  and  speed 
that  he  travelled  without  let  of  any  kind  until  he 
arrived  in  the  presence  of  Carrara.     The  Lord 
of  Padua  was  seen  in  a  different  guise  from  that 
he  wore  when  Eanieri  met  him    in    Chiozza. 
His  anxious  look  had  passed  away ;    and  if  he 
had  not  the  aspect  of  bold  cunning  with  which 
he  listened  to  Marco  Morosini  and  the  counter- 
feit monk,  he  seemed  contentedly  grave,  like  one 
who  takes  fortune  as  she  comes,  with  equal  mind. 
He  wore  a  loose  dark  coloured  silken  vest,  without 
confinement  or  belt  at  the  waist,  reaching  down 
to  the  knees,  showing  the  hose  on  the  leg ;    and 
on  his  head  a  cloth  folded  not  unlike  an  Eastern 
turban,  only  scantier,  after  the  manner   of  his 
house.       He   sat    without  rising  as  his  visitor 
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entered,  and  started  somewhat  when  he  saw  the 
youth ;  but  he  bowed  courteously.  Ranieri 
delayed  not  with  his  message,  but  in  the  briefest 
and  plainest  word  told  his  story  and  claimed 
Carrara's  testimony  for  his  master.  Carrara  heard 
him  out ;  and  then  putting  on  rather  a  stern 
countenance,  he  said  "  Messer  Giovinotto,  we 
have  met  before.  What  is  your  name  ? 

"  Ranieri  Arduino." 

';  The  Arduino  are  a  strange  and  varying  race  .' 
Where  have  I  seen  you  T 

"  In  Chiozza." 

"  In  Chiozza !  Aye — a  spy." 

'•  The  servant  then  of  Messer  Carlo  Zeno,  tha 
general  of  the  Venetian  forces;  and  now  the 
servant  of  Carlo  2eno,  your  friend." 

'•  You  are  a  bold  youth  f  Did  you  not  tremble 
to  venture  hither  ?" 

"  I  thought  not  of  it,  but  only  of  serving  the 
kindest  and  best  of  my  friends ;  and  if  I  had, 
no  messenger  from  Carlo  Zeno's  bidding  need 
tremble  to  enter  Francesco  da  Carrrara"s  palace." 
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"  Good,"  said  Carrara,  smiling  ;  "  bolder  still ! 
ever  if  you  are  bold,  be  sa  to  the  full.     You 
count  rightly  on  your  protection,  and  we  must 
not    question    your    allegiance.       Bnt   enough 
of  that.      Tell    Messer    Carlo    Zeuo  that  his 
bidding  shall  be  obeyed,  and  he  shall  hear  from 
me  in  Venice.     Trust  me,  I  will  not  be  too  late  ; 
so  that  you  have  sped  as  well  now,  sir  youth,  as 
you  did  in  Chiozza ;    and  if  all  my  friends  had 
been  as  faithful  and  as  bold  as  you  are,  you  might 
then  have  missed  your  aim." 
Ranieri  reverently  took  leave. 
Scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  another  was 
ushered  into  Carrara's  presence — the  tall  square 
form  of  Alessandro  da  Padova,    dauntless  and 
unabashed  ;  not  bolder  than  the  messenger  who 
had,  unknown  to  him,  gone  before,  but  with  a 
fierce  instead  of  gentle  bearing.     Carrara   rose 
from  his  seat  with  the  air  of  him  who  desires  to 
be  on  equal  terms  with  a  dangerous  guest.     Not 
that  he  could  overtop  the  towering  form  of  the 
adventurer ;  but  standing,  he  could  more  freely 
speak,  turn,  and  even  think. 
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•'  Be  welcome,  Meseer  Alessandro,  What 
news  from  that  Venice  whose  victory  is  your 
defeat  ?" 

"  News,  my  Lord$  of  reviving  hopes,  if  you 
will  lend  your  power  in  aid.  Not  to  stay  you 
long — nor  myself,  for  I  must  return  betimes, — I 
am  messenger  to  you  from  Messer  Barbarigo  and 
your  friends  in  the  republic,  who  have  already 
half  won  the  field.  Messer  Marco  Morosini  has 
joined  us  even  more  usefully  than  ever ;  and  now 
hf  knows  how  we  are  to  invite  your  alliance. 
He  at  last  is  one  of  your  friends." 

•'  Why  that  is  most  excellent — if  it  were  a 
year  or  two  sooner." 

"  You  may  jest,  Messer  da  Carrara  ;  but  the 
thing  is  good,  happen  when  it  may ;  and  you  shall 
yet  retake,  not  only  Chiozza,  but  Venice  itself 
after  your  own  best  fashion — that  is,  by  cunning 
instead  of  force.  We  have,  too,  so  assailed 
Contarini  through  one  of  his  best  props,  that  he 
cannot  but  fall :  we  have,  and  partly  by  your 

help,  already  brought  Carlo  Zeno  to  be  a  prisoner 
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before  Venice ;  and  now  you  may  smile  again, 
for  we  made  bold  to  accuse  him  of  a  secret  con- 
spiracy with  you/' 

"  With   me  !     Carlo  Zeno  !"  cried  Carrara, 
angrily.  "  How  is  this  ?" 

"  Be  not  surprised,  nor  take  it  amiss,  for  we 
will  make  it  all  turn  to  your  profit."  And  he 
recounted  how,  when  Chiozza  was  captured,  the 
paper  was  found  proving  that  Zeno  had  received 
gold  from  the  Lord  of  Padua ;  how  he  had  been 
publicly  accused  on  that  proof ;  how  many  more 
senators  had  been  gained  over  ;  and  how,  in  brief 
time,  there  was  good  hope  of  making  Marco  Mo- 
rosini  Doge  of  Venice.  He  told  how  he  himself 
was  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  the  future  Doge  ; 
wherein,  by  the  bye,  he  claimed  Carrara's  help. 
*'  Thus,  my  lord,  you  see  how  Contarini's  power 
decays  before  us.  At  present  our  only  demand 
'from  you  is  that  you  should  aid  us  in  bringing 
home  this  crime  to  Carlo  Zeno.  Give  us  proof 
— whatever  the  gold  passed  between  you  for,  give 
us  proof  of  his  treason.  This  service  shall  here- 
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after  help  to  reconcile  you  to  Venice — no  difficult 
task  for  your  so  many  and  so  powerful  friends, 
when  once  they  have  their  own  Doge.  For  we  are 
now  so  many — though  all  do  not  know  all  their 
own  allies — that  even  the  twisted  and  manifold 
elections  of  electors  can  scarcely  prevent  the  last 
vote  from  turning  up  our  own  man  for  Doge/" 

"  Good  !    That  is  all  ?" 

"  All  as  yet." 

Carrara  pondered,  and  took  a  step  or  two 
away.  Then  turning  to  Alessandro,  and  raising 
his  face,  he  said, — "  Say  to  Messer  Barbarigo, 
that  they  shall  hear  from  me  in  Venice." 

li  I  counted  on  your  aid,"  exclaimed  Aleswau- 
dro,  with  an  exulting  smile.  "  The  manner  of 
your  proof  may  best  be  left  to  you.  My  lord,  I 
crave  licence  to  depart ;  for  my  presence  must 
not  be  missed  in  Venice." 

"  You  do  well  to  return  right  speedily  ;  and 
I  will  make  no  delay.  But  first  make  this  house 
your  own  for  some  hasty  refreshing  of  yourself, 
and  then  you  shall  have  leave." 
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"  Not  a  moment,  my  lord  ;  for  every  minute 
that  I  lose  is  dangerous." 

"  Farewell,  then.  You  shall  scarcely  outstrip 
me," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  day  was  rapidly  closing  when  Alessandro 
regained  his  noble  foster-brother's  palace  ;  but  so 
intent  was  he  upon  his  plans,  that  he  scarcely 
noted  the  change  from  light  to  dark,  or  the  fa- 
miliar path  he  followed.  Little  thought  the 
brawny  boatmen,  as  they  made  their  barque  fly 
across  the  waters,  that  Venice  would  have  shud- 
dered and  shrieked  aloud  at  their  approach,  had 
it  known  the  danger  that  lurked  in  that  move- 
less and  silent  form';  little  feared  the  citizens  that 
now  strolled  at  ease  across  the  piazza  of  St 
Stephen,  the  evil  genius  of  the  city,  as  he  stalked 
by  with  hasty  strides.  He  saw  the  dangers  be- 
fore him,  but  felt  his  strength  wax  with  the  need. 
Carrara  crushed  and  baffled  in  the  field,  yet  still 
powerful,  seemed  more  than  ever  ductile  to  his 
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will ;  his  foster-brother  grew  stronger  to  use,  and 
more  willing  to  be  used  ;  his  most  powerful,  most 
contemptuous,  because  least  mindful  enemy,  his 
chief  hate,  the  virtuous  Carlo  Zeno,  appealed  for 
mercy  against  his  accusal,  to  tribunals  filled  with 
those  whose  honour  or  whose  wisdom  he  had 
corrupted ;  his  own  advancement  by  marriage, 
too  long  delayed,  only  awaited  his  matured  con- 
trivance ;  and  as  he  neared  the  fair  city  rising 
from  the  waters^  he  sneered  at  the  thought  that 
the  great  Eepublic  itself  was  but  a  tool  to  further 
the  designs  of  a  bastard  adventurer.  He  landed 
and  trod  its  paved  way  as  if  the  place  were 
already  his  own.  None  crossed  his  path  as  he 
entered  the  palace  and  went  straight  across  the 
hall  to  his  own  apartment.  Within  the  house 
it  now  seemed  almost  dark  to  him  who  came 
from  without ;  but  every  corner  was  too  familiar 
for  him  to  need  a  light  •  and  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts  he  moved  rapidly  on,  careless  of 
looking  around  him.  He  had  already  made  some 
step?  into  his  saloon,  when  from  a  seat  that  he 
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had  not  noticed  rose  up  into  the  dim  light  of  the 
window,  the  form  of  a  tall  and  stately  woman. 
He  knew  that  it  was  Rosa  Bardossi ;  and  he 
started  as  he  saw  her,  with  a  sting  of  fear  and 
anger ;  for  in  all  the  triumphant  career  of  hi^- 
thoughts  he  had  met  with  no  let  or  hindrance, 
till  now  arose  before  him  his  only  obstacle — 
arose  before  him  where  least  of  all  he  could  have 
looked  for  it.  Stopping,  he  stamped  with  sudden 
anger,  and  cried, — "  But  how  is  this  ?  is  it  you, 
Rosa,  and  here  ?  how  have  you  dared  to  come 
hither  T 

"It  is  I,  Alessandro,"  replied  the  woman, 
valmly  ;  "  would  that  I  were  not  here." 

"  And  know  you  not  that  I  have  said  that  I 
will  have  no  woman  with  me  in  this  palace;  that 
none  should  follow  me — none  in  the  world  T 

"  I  know  that  you  have  said  so,  and  while  you    . 
held  that  law  I  never  came." 

Alessandro  was  silent :  it  puzzled  him  to  under- 
stand her  words;  but  not  caring  to  trouble 
himself  with  searching  deep  ioto  her  feeli: 
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for  now  they  little  imported  him,  he  at  once  as- 
sumed that  she  was  jealous.  He  felt  half  glad 
of  the  pretext  foi4  anger,  and  already  saw  in  the 
quarrel  the  means  of  removing  her.  His  grow- 
ing disinclination,  too,  gained  strength  at  finding 
so  weak  a  passion  in  her  who  had  heretofore 
ruled  even  him  more  than  he  liked ;  and  it  was 
with  a  heartfelt  sneer  that  he  said, — "  I  did  not 
think,  Rosa,  thatt  you  were  so  far  like  other 
women  as  to  be  a  spy  upon  me  for  jealousy  !  I 
have  no  woman  here,  and  I  will  have  none ;  last 
of  all  such  a  one.  Go  at  once,  before  we  grow 
more  angry. 

"  I  am  not  jealous,  Alessandro ;  and  I  do  not 
suspect  you  of  so  much  love  that  you  have  enough 
even  for  me,  much  less  for  more.  It  is  not  in 
love  that  you  have  brought  others  here,  and  yet 
perforce  must  I  follow." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  Give  me  back  Teresa." 

"Teresa!  What  is  this?  Am  I  Teresa's 
keeper,  that  you  should  ask  me  for  her  ?  What 
idle  folly  is  this  ?  Go  !" 
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"  You  are  not  Teresa's  keeper ;  but  I  was.  I 
am  accountable  for  her,  and  I  will  have  her. 
Think  not  to  put  me  off  with  idle  pretences.  If 
you  thought  me  not  one  to  be  jealous,  so  I  think 
you  not  one  to  make  silly  pretences,  that  are 
seen  through  even  before  they  are  finished. 
Teresa  is  here — she  has  gone  from  my  keeping, 
and  none  other  would  have  dared  to  take  her." 

"  Why,  then,  I  say  I  took  her  not." 

•'  Prevaricate  no  more,  Alessandro.  She  has 
been  brought  to  you.  If  your  own  hands  had 
done  all  your  evil  deeds,  you  would  have  less  to 
answer.  Give  her  back  to  me,  or  I  must  do 
what  truly  I  should  grieve  to  do,  even  more  than 
if  we  had.  not  quarrelled ;  for  I  would  not  have 
my  truth  and  service  to  that  good  lady  take  the 
shape  of  revenge.  Give  her  back  to  me,  Ales- 
sandro,  before  further  harm  is  done." 

••  I  will  pretend  with  you  no  more,  Rosa.  The 
woman  I  have  not  taken,  and  I  have  her  not 
here ;  but  she  has  been  taken,  and  she  is  kept 
for  my  use,  being  not  the  first  prisoner  that  I 
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have  kept  in  store  to  serve  my  purpose  at  need. 
Know  that  she  is  necessary  to  my  plans,  and 
threaten  no  more ;  for  that  is  the  idlest  of  all. 
You  have  no  power  save  through  me.  Be  con- 
tent to  know  that  you  cannot  have  her.  Go  home, 
and  think  no  more  of  this  thing." 

"  Not  so,  Alessandro ;  you  know  not  the 
strength  of  my  will,  for  hitherto  it  has  jumped 
with  yours ;  but  now  that  you  will  not  have  it 
with  you,  you  must  feel  it  against  you ;  and  in 
truth  I  will  have  the  lady  back  in  safety,  or,  as 
I  said,  it  shall  be  worse  for  one  of  us  two." 

"I  have  said  it;  you  shall  not  have  her. 
Go  home,  tlosa ;  go  home." 

Rosa  was  silent, — not  that  she  felt  quite  baf- 
fled, for  she  had  not  thought  that  the  Paduan 
would  give  up  his  prize  so  easily ;  but  her  heart 
trembled  at  the  contest  which  still  she  had  re- 
solution to  begin.  Alessandro  moved  away  from 
her,  as  if  to  leave  the  room ;  not  desiring  to  force 
her  away,  and  yet  determined  to  end  the- 
conference. 
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•'  Stay,"  she  cried.  "  Alessandro,  I  must  have 
this  lady  at  all  price :  there  is  nothing  that  I 
will  not  yield  to  have  her  by  gentle  means  or  by 
force ;  you  have  refused  her  at  my  asking,  and  I 
must  seek  other  aid.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
troubled  you.  All  that  you  have  done,  wrong 
as  right,  have  I  seen  in  silence,  and  suffered  to 
pass  by.  But  this  I  will  not  suffer — this  I  wilt 
not  allow:  I  shall  call  the  aid  of  Sebastian. 
Aye,  you  listen  to  me  now.  I  will  have  the 
aid  of  Carlo  Zeno • — " 

"  Silence,  Rosa ;  there  is  danger  in  what  you 
say ;  be  silent." 

"  I  care  not  for  danger,  for  in  this  I  will  have 
my  will.  I  say  that  I  will  have  the  help  of  Carlo 
Zeno ;  and  you  must  needs  know  that  if  once 
Zeno  help  me  to  hunt  throughout  your  secret 
places,  and  follow  you  in  all  your  toils,  I  can  no 
more  stop  him  than  you  can  stop  the  sea  after 
the  dyke  is  once  broken.  Now  give  me  this 
lady,  and  think  no  more  of  me.  Give  her  to  me. 
and  I  trouble  you  no  more." 
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It  was  Alessahdro's  turn  to  be  silent.  In  the 
bold  career  of  his  thought  as  he  entered  the  pa- 
lace, he  had  stumbled  upon  an  obstruction  in 
his  path.  It  had  too  often  crossed  him  before ; 
but  now  as  he  strove  to  overpass  it,  it  seemed  to 
rise  before  his  feet,  and  he  felt  like  one  in  a 
dream,  to  whom  some  little  thing  that  hinders 
his  way  grows  up  to  be  a  monster  threatening 
him  with  destruction.  His  was  not  a  heart  to 
quail  or  to  turn  tender  where  danger  threatened 
himself.  Before  Rosa  had  ceased  speaking,  he 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  trouble.  Rosa 
was  with  him  alone ;  it  was  dark ;  he  had  but 
to  move  his  finger  to  fasten  the  door;  there 
were  weapons,  many  of  them,  within  his  reach ; 
his  sword  was  by  his  side,  and  'his  dagger  too. 
As  to  blood,  if  it  had  to  be  spilt,  he  could  have 
cleared  away  that  sign.  Whatsoever  his  bold, 
bad  mind  should  wish  to  do  within  that  room,  he 
could  do,  and  could  so  contrive  that  none  should 
ever  call  him  to  account ;  and  yet  perhaps  the 
thought  of  raising  his  hand  against  the  girl  who 
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so  audaciously  braved  him,  scarcely  entered  his 
mind.  His  left  hand  grasped  the  scabbard  of 
his  sword,  as  the  familiar  habit  of  an  angry  man, 
but  he  had  no  thought  of  using  it ;  and  yet  the 
thought  that  was  in  him,  more  than  rage,  made 
his  firmly-knit  limbs  tremble.  It  was  with  a 
hoarser  voice  that  he  said, — "  Rosa,  you  have 
spoken  too  far.  You  threaten  me  with  Sebas.- 
tian  and  with  Zeno;  let  them  come:  I  shall  be 
too  strong  for  them.  But,  Rosa  mia,  I  would 
not  part  with  you  thus :  I  could,  you  know,  stop 
you  in  your  way  to  Sebastian  ;  I  could  do  so  that 
you  would  never  reach  him  ;  but  heretofore  have 
I  trusted  you,  and  I  have  said  that  rather  will 
I  brave  the  danger  that  lies  in  your  knowledge 
than  close  my  mouth  to  the  one  in  the  world 
whom  I  have  loved  best.  Go:  fetch  whom  you 
will  to  destroy  me ;  I  will  not  yield,  but  I  will 
run  this  risk ;  and  for  the  love  that  was  once 
between  us  I  will  suffer  the  peril." 

After  a  little  pause,  Rosa  replied, — "  You  now 
try  my  constancy  with  a  new  wile,  but  it  will 
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not  serve  you,  Alessandro.  It  is  right  and  good 
that  I  should  have  back  this  lady,  and  have  her 
;back  I  will.  You  are  in  no  danger  from  me ;  your 
secrets  are  safe  as  ever,  so  far  as  I  know  -them ; 
for  not  even  torture  shall  force  them  from  my 
lips.  But  I  will  have  back  the  lady,  even 
though  I  call  all  Venice  to  fetch  hei*;  and  I 
know  not— you  may  know,  but  I  know  not, 
whether,  if  I  bring  your  enemies  into  this  room, 
they  may  not  learn  more  than  I  mean.  So  give. 
her  to  me  without  more  words,  and,  for  the  love 
that  was  between  us,  let  your  schemes  be  marred 
JBO  far/' 

"  Rosa,  you  have  conquered  more  than  any 
yet  conquered  me.  You  shall  have  her.  You 
shall  have  her  safe  as  when  last  you  saw  her ; 
only  this  I  must  crave,  that  some  few  days  you 
wait,  that  I  may  yield  her  up  without  quite 
spoiling  my  fortunes.  Trust  me,  you  shall  have 
her." 

"  And  how  soon  2" 

•'You  are  impatient.      Say   that  you   wait 
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three  days ;  two  days,  if  you  will.  You  shall 
have  her  in  two  days,  and  as  safe  as  when  she 
left  you: — will  that  content  you?  Leave  me 
two  days  in  peace — two  whole  days, — and  on  the 
third  day,  even  at  sunrise,  or  before  that,  the 
lady  shall  be  brought  back  to  you  safe  and  well. 
Will  that  content  you?" 

"  Your  voice  sounds  strange  while  you  say 
this,  Alessandro ;  I  never  heard  it  sound  so  be- 
fore. Do  you  speak  in  good  faith  ?" 

•"•  I  have  told  you,  Rosa,  that  while  in  all  the 
world  I  have  used  guile  and  force  and  cruelty 
to  meet  the  evils  thrust  upon  me  by  my  base 
birth,  to  you  alone  I  have  been  frank  and  kind. 
Even  as  men  whom  they  fain  to  have  been  en- 
chanted, and  who  have  had  some  fatal  place  left 
where  you  might  strike  them  to  their  death,  so 
am  I  invulnerable  to  all  the  world,  yet  doomed 
myself  to  make  this  one  place  where  I  can  be 
stricken.  Leave  me  now.  The  lady  shall  be 
with  you  on  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day." 

k'  I  will  take  that  promise,  Alessaudro.     Two 
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days  you  shall  not  see  me,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  lady  shall  return,  or  I  will  again  come  to 
know  why  it  is  you  keep  her :  farewell." 

She  turned  from  him  and  went  from  the  room. 
Alessandro  could  not  say  farewell,  for  the  word 
stuck  in  his  throat.  He  listened  to  her  footsteps 
soon  lost  in  the  distance  of  the  wide  hall.  He 
waited  still  longer,  and  at  last,  knowing  that  she 
must  be  quite  gone,  he  went  out  again  into  the 
air,  and  had  already  walked  a  few  steps,  like  one 
bent  upon  a  journey,  when  a  man  stopped  him. 

"  A  most  happy  evening  to  you,  Messer  Ales- 
sandro,'" said  the  coarse  but  feeble  voice  of  Na- 
dale.  •.'•'  I  had  well  nigh  missed  you  ;  for  I  came 
to  ask  when  I  should  bring  home  that  piece  of 
goods  that  I  have  in  keeping  for  you  F 

"  I,  too,  was  seeking  you :  follow  me,  and  we 
will  talk  within."  Alessandro  turned  back  ;  and 
presently  they  were  in  his  own  room. 

"  I  was  saying  to  you,  Messer  Alessandro," 
said  the  fellow,  with  his  brutal  ease,  that  I  want 
to  know  when  I  shall  bring  home  that  piece  of 
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goods  ;  for  it  keeps  ill,  I  say.  For  all  her  fairness 
and  her  pretty  voice,  the  lady  is  stiff-necked,  and 
as  fierce  as  a  she-bear.  I  had  three  good  strong 
ones  with  me  when  I  took  her  that  night,  for  I 
would  not  trust  myself,  seeing  that  I  have  been 
a  poor,  weak  wretch  ever  since  her  friend  so 
favoured  me  in  the  piazza.  How  can  a  man  be 
strong  whose  jaw  is  so  twisted  that  he  cannot 
chew  his  victuals  I  and  I  tell  you  it  takes  me 
some  hour  to  get  through  a  loaf,  though  it  be  no 
bigger  than  that  fist.  I  thought  the  old  fisher- 
man was  enough  for  me ;  and  truly  I  should 
have  found  him  too  much,  but  that  after  the  lady 
had  fainted,  one  of  the  others  got  him  down 
cleverly  with  a  knife.  Well,  and  now  I  have  her 
at  home,  she  will  not  eat :  she  looks  as  if  she 
could  eat  well  enough,  for  she  never  weeps  or 
moans,  or  such  things;  and  though  I  try  to  mover 
her  spirit  by  sneering  at  her  young  gentleman 
who  put  my  beard  in  such  disorder,  and  any  other 
fancies  that  I  can  think  of,  still  she  eats  not ; 
and  in  sooth  she  has  not  eaten  nor  drunk  any 
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thing  since  I  carried  her  away.  I  dare  say  she 
thinks  it  is  poisoned ;  and  I  cannot  convince  her 
how  silly  it  would  be  to  buy  wine  to  poison  her 
withal,  when  I  could  finish  her  at  the  cost  of 
wiping  my  knife." 

While  the  man  was  talking,  Alessandro  paced 
the  room  in  thought,  but  half  hearing  what  he 
said. 

"  Tell  me  when  I  may  bring  her  home,  Messer 
Alessandro  2" 

The  Paduan  stood  still. — "  You  may  bring 
her  here  at  once,  into  'this  palace ;  but  not  into 
my  lodging  here.  I  will  provide  a  room  for  her 
before  you  bring  her.  You  will  be  the  freer  to 
do  some  other  duty  for  me.  Do  you  know  Rosa 
Bardossi  T 

"  Rosa  Bardossi  ?  No ;  I  know  no  other  Rosa 
but  one  whom  you  know  of  too," 

"  It  is  the  same — she  I  mean  who  lived  near 
the  old  fisherman." 

"  Aye,  I  know  her." 

"  She  is  to  come  to  me  in  three  days ;  but  I 
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wish  not  to  see  her — she  troubles  me."  Ales- 
sandro drew  from  his  breast  a  purse,  and  opening 
it,  he  slowly  took  out  some  money  which  he 
placed  in  Nadale^  hand. 

"  One, — two.  They  are  ducats,'  I  think, 
Messer  Alessandro  ?" 

"The  same;  if  they  are  not  so,  give  them 
back  to  me,  and  we  will  fetch  a  light  that  you 
may  have  your  price." 

"  No,  no, — they  are  ducats  ;  I  know  them  by 
the  feel.  But  they  are  only  two." 

"•  They  are  only  two.  Here  are  two  more, 
which  I  will  give  you  for  this, — that  you  shall 
let  me  know  when  you  have  finished." 

"  Why,  you  give  me  but  two  to  bring  you  the 

•    news,  and  two  to you  know  what :  there  is 

no  sense  in  that  sort  of  bargaining,  Messer 
Alessandro." 

"  You  never  have  more  than  two?" 

"  No,  I  know ;  but  this  is  not  a  common  sort 
of  business.  Besides,  you  give  me  only  two  to 
do  it,  and  yet  you  give  me  as  much  as  two  to 
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bring  you  the  news.  Your  own  price  is  against 
you." 

"  Talk  no  more,  ribald.  So  away,  or  give  me 
back  the  money." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  meant  no  offence,  signer  mio. 
Truly,  I  may  have  to  walk  as  far  to  earn  these 
two  ducats  in  my  left  hand  here  as  these  two  in 
iny  right.  Where  may  I  find  the  lady  f 

"  You  know  where  she  lives  f 

"Aye;  but  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
would  like  it  done  at  home  or  abroad." 

"  I  care  not  which,  so  that  it  be  done  as 
secretly  as  you  can  do,  and  have  done  before. 
Let  us  have  no  more  words  about  it ;  begone." 

Nadale  started,  and  shambling  out  of  the  room, 
he  cried,  gaily  jingling  his  ducats, — "  A  most 
happy  evening  to  you,  Messer  Alessandro." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOUND  was  the  sleep  of  Alessandro  that  night ; 
for  strong  in  body  and  mind,  few  things  ever  dis- 
turbed the  few  hours  that  he  alotted  to  his  bed. 
He  was  aroused  betimes  by  a  servant,  who  told 
him  that  one  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
Hastily  donning  his  clothes,  he  repaired  to  his 
saloon.  When  he  entered,  a  young  man,  who 
was  lounging  carelessly  in  a  chair,  rose  briskly  to 
greet  him. 

It  was  young  Francesco  da  Carrara.,  who 
saluted  him  gaily,  but  not  too  familiarly  :  "  Be 
well,  Messer  Alessandro,  I  come  a  messenger  to 
you*" 

"  Your  father  is  quick,  Messer  Francesco,  as  is 
his  wont.  What  says  he  ?" 
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"  This. — But  first  tell  me,  is  Messer  Marco 
Morosini  of  the  Signory  now." 

"  He  is  so." 

"  That  is  well.  Let  there  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Signory,  to  hear  what  the  Lord  of  Padua  shall 
disclose  touching  the  thing  you  wot  of,  and  there 
shall  be  one  there  to  declare  it.  Can  that  be 
done  r 

"  Doubt  it  not." 

"  And  forthwith  T 

"  This  day,  if  you  will.  But  what  message 
has  your  father  bethought  him  to  send  ?" 

"  Why,  that  must  not  be  known  till  it  be 
delivered ;  for  with  all  his  craft,  as  Messer 
Alessandro  knows  full  well,  he  ever  uses  to  mix 
something  that  is  true  to  give  it  the  better  show. 
And  this  matter,  he  says,  will  have  more  force  on 
men's  minds  if  it  come  suddenly.  It  were  better 
that  you  should  be  astonished  than  be  forced 
merely  to  seem  so." 

"  Most  true.  Will  your  father's  message  be 
ready  for  the  Signory  this  day  ?" 

"  At  what  hour  you  please." 
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"  Why  then  you  have  brought  it  ?  Say  at 
once  ;  for  the  Signory  will  sit  anon,  in  expec- 
tation of  your  father's  visit. 

"Be  it  so.  But  first  for  another  matter. 
Before  I  leave  this  house,  I  would  see  the  lady 
Angiolina."  In  spite  of  his  habitual  self-com- 
mand, Alessandro  started.  "  Fear  not,"  con- 
tinued Francesco ;  "  I  am  no  importunate 
suitor ;  but  it  concerns  me  nearly  to  see  the 
lady.^ 

"  I  had  thought,  Messer  Francesco,  that  your 
suit  prospered  not  well,  since  you  came  no  more 
after  that  night." 

"Talk  not  of  it,  Messer  Alessandro.  If  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  rival  perchance  I  might  let  him  know 
how  far  I  prospered,  and  how  pleased  I  was." 

Alessandro  hesitated.  "  I  would  not  do  aught 
that  might  displease  the  lady  Angiolina." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear,  Messer  Alessandro  2  I 
too  will  do  nought  that  can  offend  her ;  still  less 
be  so  humble  as  to — but  enough :  I  seek  but  a 
solace  of  my  mind." 
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"  Have  you  conversed  with  your  father  ? — for 
I  would  not  that  he  were  wronged," 

O 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  \    We  do  not  use  to  tell 
our  fathers  of  all  our  loves  ;    least  of  all  where 
we  fail ;  or  they  must  be  men  of  bolder  face  than 
I  am  that  would  do  so..     Shall  I  see  her?" 
"  You  shall." 
"  And  alone  ?" 

"  Alone ;  and  at  once  if  you  wish ;  for  she 
rises  betimes.  Wait  a  while,  and  I  will  see  if 
you  can  be  admitted. 

"  You  will  not  say  that  I  am  come." 
"  I  will  say  nothing."     The  foster-brother  left 
the  saloon ;  but  presently  returning,  he  beckoned, 
and  Francesco  followed  him. 

"  You     know    whither   I    lead    you  ?"    said 
Alessandro. 
"  No !" 

"  To  the  terrace  ;  whence  you  came  that  night 
that  you  visited  it  in  secret,  and  then  met  me  so 
maladroitly  in  this  hall,  and  were  somewhat 
roughly  rebuked." 
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•'  Now  I  remember  well ;  but  I  remember  not 
the  rebuke.     I  met  no  one." 

Your  memory  is  gay,  Messer  Francesco,  and 
dwells  not  upon  what  is  displeasing." 

Francesco  answered  not;  for  he  knew  not 
Alessandro's  purpose  in  speaking  thus ;  as  indeed 
he  could  not  remember  the  rebuke  which  was  not 
made  to  him,  but  Edward.  Alessandro  gently 
opened  the  door  of  the  terrace,  and  letting  his 
companion  in,  closed  it  again.  Angiolina  walked 
on  the  other  side  of  the  orange  trees ;  but  at  the 
sound  of  the  closing  door,  she  turned.  How 
changed  !  The  full  round  face  and  form  had 
fallen  to  slenderer  proportions ;  the  rich  blood 
that  mantled  in  her  cheek  had  flowed  back  to  the 
heart,  and  the  darkness  of  her  skin  did  not  con- 
ceal the  paleness ;  the  eyes  once  so  gay  and 
sparkling,  were  now  softer,  sad,  and  steadfast,  as 
fixed  on  mournful  thoughts ;  and  her  bearing 
was  slower — a  little  gain  of  dignity  at  a  dismal 
cost.  Yet  looked  she  so  gentle,  so  graceful,  and 
so  tender,  that  love  itself  borrowed  her  mood, 
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and  worshipped  her  less  in  the  rapturous  adora- 
tion that  her  growing  beauties  once  awakened, 
than  in  a  tender  submission  that  bowed  itself  yet 
lower  before  her  fallen  spirit.  She  started  not, 
when  she  saw  Francesco,  but  moving  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  him,  she  held  out  her  hand.  He 
kissed  it  right  humbly. 

"  Is  it  yet  safe  for  you  to  venture  so  far  within 

a  Venetian  house,  Messer  Francesco  ?"  she  asked. 

"  None  is  more  welcome  in  this  house  this  day 

than  I  am,  lady  mine  ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say 

whether  I  have  ventured  too  far." 

"  I  spake  not  with  that  meaning,  but  only 
thought  of  your  safety." 

"  Why,  then,  Angiolina,  it  is  of  your  safety 
we  must  talk ;  for,  my  life,  though  it  makes 
me  a  happier  and  a  better  man  to  see  you,  yet  I 
came,  believe  it,  not  for  that,  but  solely  to  see  if 
I  might  serve  you." 

"  Serve  me,  Francesco  !  In  what  ?" 
Francesco  looked   round,   to   see   if  he   was 
watched.     But  the  door  was  firmly  closed,  and 
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Alessandro  had  really  left  him  alone ;  for  the 
Paduan  had  no  pettiness  in  his  guile,  and  he 
little  feared  or  cared  for  a  rival.  Francesco  again 
took  his  companion's  hand,  and  kissing  it  respect- 
fully, he  said, — "  Do  you  remember,  Angiolina, 
that  night  when  we  conversed  together  here  ?" 
Augiolina  turned  away  her  head :  she  did  re- 
member, not  only  what  passed  between  them, 
but  the  sweeter  things  that  had  passed  afterwards; 
and  still  she  felt  a  kindness  towards  the  young 
lord  of  Padua,  for  that  he  seemed  to  belong  to 
that  dear  night.  He  continued  : — "  Angiolina, 
you  then,  my  sweet,  in  your  kindness,  told  me 
that  I  asked  for  your  heart  too  late.  Dcan-t 
lady,  when  I  heard  that — I  do  not  know  why. 
but  I  believe  that  the  love  of  one  so  good  as  you 
makes  the  lover  good  in  all  that  concerns  his  love  ; 
but  when  I  heard  that,  my  own  love  became  less 
in  my  esteem  than  yours,  and  I  wished  you 
happier  than  I  could  be."  Angiolina  pressed  lii- 
hand.  Moving  from  him,  she  took  a  seat ;  but 
then,  while  she  covered  her  eyes,  she  held  out 
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her  hand  to  him  again.  He  learned  from  its 
trembling  why  she  had  sat  down.  "  Angelina, 
dearest,  I  fear,  from  what  I  see  in  your  aspect, 
that  you  are  not  happy," — again  she  pressed  his 
hand  in  answer — "  but  know  not  if  you  yourself 
are  aware  of  all  that  threatens  you.  Tell  me 
this,  Angiolina,  and  pardon  me  if  I  offend  you ; 
for  I  ask  it  only  with  most  humble  interest  in 
your  service, — tell  me,  was  Alessandro  da 
Padova  he  of  whom  you  spake  that  night  ?" 

"  Francesco !"  cried  Angiolina,  turning  to 
him ;  her  astonishment  overmastering  her  grief. 

"  Angiolina !  you  do  not  mean  that  it  was  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet ;  for  the  doubt  troubles  me." 

"  How  could  you  think  it  ?  But  much  more 
it  troubles  me  to  hear  your  question." 

"  Then,  Angiolina,  still  more  I  fear  to  tell  you 
all ;  but  it  must  be  done.  Do  not  say  any  name 
out  loud,  for  I  cannot  tell  who  may  listen. 
Know  you  that  Alessandro  dares  to  seek  your 
love  T  The  girl  listened  in  terrified  amaze. 
"Aye,  I  have  so  learned  it,  that  there  can  be  no 
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mistake  ;  but  thus  it  is."  Angiolina  grasped  his 
hand  with  both  hers ;  she  glanced  around,  as  if 
she  sought  some  flight ;  she  would  have  spoken, 
but  speech  failed;  and  looking  with  helpless 
terror  in  his  face,  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder. 
He  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  went  on. 
c;  Dearest  Angiolina,  be  not  thus  in  fear  :  it 
cannot  and  shall  not  be,  if  you  will  trust  me,  and 
use  but  your  own  courage.  Did  you  not  know 
••f  this  before  f  Without  rising,  she  shook  her 
head.  "But  I  do  suspect  your  father  does." 
A  little  shudder  passed  over  her.  "  Now  tell 
me,  Angiolina  mine,  who  it  was  that  you  thought 
of  when  you  spoke  that  night — tell  me,  and 
shame  not  to  speak  freely  to  your  old  playmate." 
Angiolina  rose  from  his  shoulder,  and  again 
turned  away.  "  Tell  me — you  will  not  fear  t<> 
tell  Francesco — who  was  in  your  thought  T 

In  a  voice  that  he  could  scarcely  hear.  ^h< 
said, — "  I  thought  then  of  one  you  know  not." 

"  His  name  T 

"  It  was  Odoardo,  ringlese." 
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"  The  Englishman  !  I  know  him  well,  and  so 
did  all  in  Chiozza.  Why  then,  Angiolina,  I  owe 

• 

him  a  life ;  and  I  shall  pay  him  more  richly,  if  I 
give  him  love.  Does  your  father  know  of  this 
gentleman  f  She  nodded.  "  And  hence  your 
unhappiness.  You  need  say  no  more,  but  this 
— Do  you  consent  to  remain  to  be  given  to 
Messer  Alessandro  da  Padova  ? 

"  Forgive  me,  Francesco,"  she  said,  turning 
to  him,  "  if  I  do  not  thank  you  as  I  ought ;  but 
I  am  so  wretched  and  so  scared  !  Oh,  my  dear 
friend,  save  me  from  that,  and  I  care  not  what 
happens." 

*'  Why  then,  sweetest  life,  be  of  good  courage ; 
be  discreet,  let  me  bestow  you  where  you  ought 
to  be  bestowed,  and  thus  I  will  rescue  you.  This 
have  I  had  at  heart  in  coming  to  Venice.  And 
now  that  I  may  do  it,  I  must  bid  you  farewell." 

"  How  faithful  and  generous  have  you  ever 
been  to  me,  Francesco;  and  how  ill  have  I  repaid 
you  !  Why  do  these  things  happen — why  am  I 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  too  well  loved  by  you  who 
should  love  one  as  good  as  yourself." 
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"  Sweetest,  I  told  you,  on  that  night,  that  if 
you  would  love  me  and  have  me,  I  should  be  the 
better  and  the  happier  man.  That  was  too  high 
a  fortune  for  me.  But  yet  am  I  better  and 
happier  for  that  I  love  you ;  for  that  I  may 
.serve  you  ;  and  for  that  you  speak  to  me  thus. 
I  have  warred  for  Venice,  but  how  much  more 
bravely  for  one  kind  word,  or  to  conquer  from 
arief  and  give  to  tenderness  one  tear  of  those 
dearest  eyes.  Farewell,  my  sweet  friend  :  think 
of  me  ever,  if  not  as  one  who  loves."  He  kissed 
her  hand  ;  but  putting  the  other  on  his  head  as 
he  stooped  down,  Angiolina  kissed  him,  first  on 
the  forehead  and  then  on  the  eyes.  "  Be  silent, 
and  be  of  good  heart,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the 
terrace. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

So  long  had  young  Francesco  remained  with 
Angiolina,  that  when  he  reached  the  ducal 
palace  he  found  without  the  door  of  the  hall  in 
which  the  Signory  were  sitting,  a  messenger 
who  had  been  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  usher  him 
into  their  presence.  The  dignity  and  power 
which  he  was  to  encounter  could  not  repress  his 
feeling  of  amusement,  almost  of  sport,  at  the 
confusion  into  which  he  was  sent  to  throw  the 
Republic.  It  was  some  revenge  to  him  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  endured  as  his  father's 
proxy  when  he  last  stood  before  its  high  officers  ; 
but  he  repressed  any  show  of  this  careless  feeling, 
and  entered  the  council  chamber  with  the 
courteous  yet  dignified  manner  that  set  forth  so 
well  his  slender  but  manly  form.  Meeting  first 
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the  eye  of  Contarini,  seated  in  the  chair  of  state 
at  the  head  of  the   table,  he  bowed  courteously, 
and  then  to  the  nobles  round  the  board.  There  he 
saw  Morosini ;  and  among  others  whom  he  knew 
less  well  he  was  glad  also  to  notice  Vendramini 
and  Alberti.  The  presence  of  Lionardo  Morosini 
was  less  welcome ;    but  it  struck   no  fear  into 
young  Carrara's  heart ;    and  on  second  thoughts 
almost  seemed  to  favour  the  progress    of    his 
designs.      All  were   silent,   as   if  awaiting  his 
admission  ;  and  the  first  words  that  greeted  him 
were  from  the  Doge,  who  said,  with  his  pleasant 
manner, — "  Welcome  to  Venice,  Messer  Fran- 
cesco ;  I  hope  your  noble  father  is  in  health  f 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  noble  Prince,  that  your  own 
health  is  the  same  that  has  ever  attended  you 
through  life,  and  so  will  my  father  be  pleased  to 
hear.  He  is  well,  and  none  the  worse  in  the  hope 
that  now  these  luckless  wars  are  over,  he  will  liw 
in  the  friendship  and  favour  of  the  republic." 

"  You  have  your  father's  look  so  strongly, 
Messer  Francesco,  that  when  you  entered  here 
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I  could  think  the  years  had  rolled  back  again  ; 
and  now  I  see  that  you  do  not  lack  his  cunning 
speech,  for  all  you  look  so  free  and  gay.  We 
await  to  hear  your  bidding  ;  for  we  have  been 
told  that  you  have  a  message  for  us  from  the 
Lord  of  Padua." 

"  I  have,  my  lord  ;  and  would  it  were  all  as 
pleasant  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  be  it  what  it  may, 
it  will  stand  as  a  gage  of  my  father's  desire  to 
serve  your  city,  and  to  wipe  away  for  ever  that 
enmity  which  has  come  between  you.  Before  I 
begin,  let  me  crave  that  protection  which,  ere  I 
I  have  done,  I  may  well  need  ;  since  angry  and 
fierce  will  be  the  rage  of  some." 

"  Follow  on,  sir,  with  your  message  ;  you  shall 
be  protected." 

"  There  is  among  your  prisoners  one  Messer 
Jacopo  Arduino  f 

"  There  is." 

"  He  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
for  that  he  had  been  practising  with  the  Lord  of 
Padua?" 
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"  He  was." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  declare  all  which  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  has  done  for  the  Lord  of 
Padua.  My  father  had  need  to  send  to  Messer 
Carlo  Zeno  a  certain  sum  of  gold — why  and  to 
what  end  I  will  explain  hereafter,  since  for  that 
among  other  things  am  I  come, — but  needing  to 
send  this  gold,  and  privately,  he  lacked  a 
messenger  who  would  do  that  service,  and  yet 
whom  he  could  trust  to  do  it  faithfully  even 
though  he  should  hear  of  it  no  more.  Now  you 
should  know  that  Messer  JacopoArduino,  beingin 
trouble  for  want  of  means,  was  in  Padua  striving 
to  borrow  money  of  a  lender  who  had  often  given 
it  him  before,  on  the  security  of  the  house  which 
he  still  possessed  in  Venice.  But  the  man, 
fearing  wars,  would  not  lend  him  the  money,  nor 
even  buy  the  house ;  as  Arduino  wished  him  to 
do.  My  father  hearing  of  this,  sent  for  Messer 
Jacopo,  whom  he  had  known  in  better  time ; 
and  asking  him  what  money  he  needed,  partly  to 
advantage  that  unhappy  gentleman,  and  partly  in 
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payment  for  his  own  service,  did  give  him  what 
he  needed,  upon  condition  that  he  should  with 
all  speed  convey  the  gold  I  spake  of  to 
Messer  Zeno.  So  faithfully  did  Messer 
Arduino  do  that  service,  that,  as  I  have  learned, 
he  spent  all  his  own  money  in  voyaging  to 
find  Messer  Zeno  ;  which  he  did  at  Tenedos,  on 
his  return  from  Constantinople,  And  for  that 
good  faith,  and  nothing  more,  hath  Messer 
Jacopo  been  imprisoned  ;  and;  as  I  hear,  he  was 
given  up  by  his  own  son  ;  so  great  wickedness 
is  there  in  this  world  ?  My  lord,  that  wretched 
gentleman's  imprisonment  disgraces  justice  :  let 
him  be  released  ;  and  I  myself  will  be  hostage 
that  I  will  make  good  what  I  have  said  of  him. 
But,  if  it  so  please  you,  when  he  is  released,  let  him 
be  desired  to  attend  here  at  such  time  as  you 
shall  appoint,  as  a  witness  to  what  I  have  further 
to  disclose." 

"  You  ask  boldly,  Messer  Francesco,"  said 
the  Doge  ;  "  but  we  are  in  great  part  aware  of 
what  you  have  now  disclosed  touching  Messer 
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Jacopo  Arduino  ;  and  on  your  assurance,  I  see 
no  difficulty  here.  That  is  not  all  you  have  for 
us  to  hear  ?" 

"  My  lord,  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara,  as 
you  well  know,  has  waged  war  with  Venice  on 
certain  quarrels  that  he  had,  and  as  he  thought 
justly.  Others  too  that  had  quarrelled  with  the 
republic  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  as 
they  thought  justly ;  and,  being  thus  opposed 
to  your  high  city,  they,  as  I  need  not  tell  you, 
joined  together  for  the  furtherance  of  their  se- 
parate quarrels,  though  each  might  enter  little 
into  the  several  purpose  of  the  other ;  therefore, 
my  lord,  though  Francesco  da  Carrara  fought 
by  the  side  of  Genoa,  and  Genoa  by  his,  yet 
had  he  little  concern  in  what  Genoa  had  claimed 
of  you  ;  but  rather  used  the  republic  as  an  en- 
gine in  the  quarrel  which  you  had  forced  upon 
him ;  for,  as  is  his  wont,  he  sought  to  use  against 
your  most  strong  power  every  engine  that  he 
could  find  ready  to  his  hand.  And  yet,  as  we 
know,  alas  !  full  well,  so  strong  has  your  power 
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been,  that,  with  all  his  art,  and  all  his  resources, 
he  was  vanquished.  Still,  I  say,  he  used  all 
the  engines  that  he  could  handle  ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  none  among  you  who  is  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  war  will  think  that  in  doing  so  he  aban- 
doned either  his  honour  or  his  duty  to  the  most 
holy  God.  My  lord,  in  your  own  city  he  found 
other  engines  which  also  he  thought  it  no  wrong 
to  use, — many  of  your  nobles,  powerful  and  right 
willing  to  his  service.  And  yet  among  them,  my 
lord,  he  found  men  of  so  little  faith,  that  even  in 
that  treachery,  as  you  would  hold  it,  they  kept 
not  to  their  bond,  but  rather  strove  to  use  him 
for  their  own  ends  ;  and  in  doing  so,  lacking  his 
more  noble  heart,  they  did  not  fail  to  bring  his 
name  into  most  hateful  report ;  so  that  whereas 
he  wished  Venice  to  fear  him  as  a  foe  skilled  in 
force  and  in  cunning  of  state,  these  base  men 
had  made  him  seem  as  bad  as  one  of  their  own 
crew,  and  ready  for  the  vilest  means.  I  know 
full  well,  my  lord,  that  Francesco  da  Carrara 
has  been  suspected  in  this  your  city  of  crimes 
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that  would  drive  him  from  the  earth  and  bring 
upon  him  that  perdition  in  life  to  come  which 
not  even  the  intercession  that  all  require  could 
wipe  away.  Therefore,  my  lord,  and  also  wish- 
ing to  show  to  you,  now  that  these  wars  have 
gone,  how  thoroughly  he  desires  your  friendship, 
he  has  sent  me  to  make  plain  those  his  secret 
stratagems  which  have  been  thus  perverted. 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  shall  need  that  protection 
which  I  have  claimed,  and  some  trust  from  you 
before  I  go  further.  Before  I  say  more,  I  must 
crave  that  you  cause  to  be  seized  and  kept  safe 
one  Alessandro  da  Padova,  who  has  long  been 
the  servant  of  my  father,  Messer  Francesco  da 
Carrara, — but  a  most  treacherous  servant." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  one  seated  at  the 
table  started  so  violently  that  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  him.  It  was  Marco  Morosini,  who 
jumped  back  in  his  chair,  but  then  mastering 
himself,  struck  his  fist  hard  upon  the  table,  and 
there  kept  it,  as  though  he  was  prepared  to  hear 
and  witness  all  without  betraying  fear  or  further 
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surprise.  The  others  too  started,  and  looked 
from  Morosini  to  voting  Carrara  in  amazement ; 

«/  O 

save  Contarini,  in  whose  face  there  was  no 
change.  He  looked  round  the  table,  and  then 
at  the  young  Paduan,  saying,  "  These  are  dan- 
gerous words,  Messer  Francesco,  and  rather  fitted 
to  be  heard  by  the  Ten  than  by  us — these  are 
matters  that  we  carry  before  our  Council  of  the 
Ten  ;  but  since  your  father  is  a  foreign  prince, 
and  we  have  admitted  you  here,  we  will  listen 
to  the  rest  of  your  message  :  speak  on." 

"  Most  noble  prince,  I  may  not  say  more  un- 
til that  man  be  arrested,"  He  drew  a  paper 
from  his  breast.  "  T  have  here  a  list  of  names 
which  it  may  be  I  must  further  touch  upon. — 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  were  I  to  say  more  before 
that  one  bad  man  is  arrested,  all  that  I  might 
have  to  advise  the  government  of  this  republic 
might  be  rendered  in  vain.  I  will,  if  you  bid 
me,  say  on  ;  but  better  would  it  be  that  we  had 

v 

that  man  safely  here,  that  you  might  learn  from 
his  own  lips  great  part  of  what  I  would  say  to 
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you,  and  that  he  might  not  spread  abroad  un- 
timely what  must  follow." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  Contarini  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  to  Vendramini,  who  sat  next  him.  The 
converse  extended  from  those  to  others,  Marco 
Morosini  alone  remaining  silent,  and  unmoved, 
in  the  fixed  posture  that  he  had  taken. 

•'  I  will  retire,  if  it  so  please  you,"  said  Fran- 
cesco ;  "  that  you  may  consult  in  freedom  ;  but 
that  I  do  not  speak  vainly  I  will  call  a  witness 
if  you  doubt, — and  I  do  think  that  the  Doge 
does  not  doubt, — but  I  say  if  you  doubt  whether 
this  man  ought  to  be  here  in  safety  before  I  open 
further  what  I  have  to  say,  ask  Messer  Marco 
Morosini." 

Morosini  sprung  from  his  chair,  his  face  deadly 
pale,  then  red ;  while  his  flashing  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  passion,  and  the  hand  he  rested  upon  the 
table  trembled  with  an  unknown  dread  and  rage. 
"  It  well  suits,"  he  cried,  "the  great,  but  base 
enemy  of  Venice  to  scatter  these  charges  aniuni: 

her  faithful  nobles.  Like  all  true  men,  ever  hav 
VOL.  in.  o 
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I  hated  Francesco  da  Carrara ;  and  for  that  hate 
— for  that  contempt  and  scorn — which  now  be- 
fore my  very  eyes ,"  He  sunk  down 

on  his  chair,  suffocated  by  the  passion  that  could 
not  find  its  way,  while  the  rest  of  the  Signory 
regarded  him  with  astonishment. 

Lionardo,  who  had  begun  to  glance  uneasily 
at  each  face, — at  the  bold  messenger  from  his 
doubtful  ally, — at  the  dangerous  paper  which 
the  young  man  held  carelessly  in  his  hand,  now 
began, — "  Messer  lo  Doge," — but  then  repenting 
as  soon  as  Contarini  turned  to  him,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  interrupt  the  Council.  The  Doge 
continued  his  converse  with  Vendramini ;  who 
closed  it  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone  of  voice,  de- 
noting his  belief  that  he  had  said  enough.  Con- 
tarini rose  from  his  seat,  and  said, — "  Messer 
Francesco,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  gentleman  of 
whom  you  speak  should  be  seized ;  and  at  your 
peril  be  it  to  make  good  the  reasons  for  his 
seizure.  He  shall  be  seized ;  and  now  sav  on." 

t/ 

"Not  so,  my  lord;  I  may  Bay   little  more 
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until  I  know  that  this  man  is  not  running  loos* 
to  warn  his  brother  traitors  of  what  they  have 
to  fear,  before  you  yourself  know  it.  Nor  am  I 
sure  but  what,  even  now,  ears  listen  to  us  that 
might  do  the  same." 

Again  Morosini  started  from  his  seat,  but 
Alberti  dragged  him  down,  and  in  a  quick  and 
angry  manner  Contarini  asked, — "  What  mean 
you,  sir  ?  speak  out,  or  leave  your  words  unsaid.'1'1 

"  My  lord,  I  shall  speak  out ;  and  I  have  to 
crave  that  what  else  I  say  may  be  said  before  the 
Senate  ;  for  to  you,  and  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all 
Venice,  my  message  is  directed.  But  this  I  will 
tell  you  now  in  answer  to  those  fierce  glances 
the  which  Messer  Marco  Morosini  gives  me. 
that  his  were  not  the  ears  I  spoke  of.  Messer 
Marco  Morosini,  noble  Prince,  is  an  honourable 
man ;  still  I  will  say  that  it  behoves  him,  in 
virtue  of  his  honour  and  of  his  faith  to  Venice,  to 
let  no  word  that  I  have  spoken  go  forth  from  this 
hall  until  I  have  spoken  before  the  Senate;  and 

now,  my  lord,  I  await  to  know  that  Alessandro 
o2 
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da  Padova  is  in  custody,  and  that  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  hear  me  further." 

Again  Contarini  spoke  with  those  nearest  to 
him  ;  and  then,  raising  Ms  voice  somewhat  loudly, 
he  said, — "  This  young  man  has  brought  among 
us  more  trouble  than  I  foresaw.  Whether  he  will 
be  able  to  make  good  the  words  he  has  spoken  so 
boldly,  it  is  for  time  to  show.  With  all  that  au- 
dacity which  has  made  Venice  suffer  so  much  in 
his  father,  we  know  not  whether  he  has  that 
father's  wisdom  and  discretion.  It  looks  little 
like  it,  and  truly  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  ven- 
tured into  this  hall,  sacred  to  your  councils,  to 
make  sport  of  Venice  and  its  highest  names. 
Still  we  have  him  here  to  answer  for  his  words  ; 
and  being  challenged  thus  boldly,  it  behoves  us 
also  to  answer  for  ourselves  ;  and  I  trust,  noble 
sirs,  that  you  will  think  it  good  that  this  Alessan- 
dro  da  Padova  shall  be  seized  forthwith,  and 
brought  with  this  young  Francesco  da  Carrara 
before  our  Senate ;  and  also  that  none  of  us  who 
are  here,  and  who  are  it  seems  in  part  accused, 
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shall  leave  this  palace,  or  stray  away  from  this 
council,  until  we  have  heard  the  rest  of  Messer 
Francesco  da  Carrara's  speech.  My  lords,  it 
touches  us  nearly ;  it  must  not  be  otherwise. 
Never  did  I  feel,  since  this  bonnet  was  forced  upon 
my  head  by  the  will  of  Venice,  that  I  stood  in  a 
post  of  so  much  danger  as  now  1  do.  But  truly 
he  little  merits  to  have  so  honourable  a  force  put 
upon  him  who  would  scruple  to  meet  any  danger, 
having  at  stake  the  welfare  of  the  republic  ;  and 
I  say  to  you,  that  if  any  man  of  you,  and  even 
myself  should  leave  this  building  between  what 
this  youth  has  said,  and  what  he  shall  say,  he 
may  be  accused  of  treachery,  at  least  to  the  high 
fame  of  his  race.  I  do  believe  that  M«  —  •  i 
Marco  Morosini  will  repulse  all  accusal." 

"  Messer  Marco  Morosini,"  interrupted  Fran- 
cesco, "  is  not  accused. — He  knows,  but  he  i*  not 
accused." 

"Be  it  so,"  continued  the  Doge ;  "  I  liopo. 
young  man,  that  your  audacious  accusations  will 
be  disproved  ;  but  having  gone  so  far.  they 
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be  disproved.  Meantime  excuse  the  freedom  of 
my  speech  ;  and  if  it  please  you,  you  shall  be 
made  a  prisoner  too,  if  you  will  vouchsafe 
the  hospitality  with  which  I  would  detain 
you." 

"  My  lord,  it  was  my  intent  to  crave  your 
bounty,  both  that  I  might  still  be  protected  until 
my  task  is  finishedr  and  also  that  you  might  not 
doubt  my  honest  purpose.  For  when  my  task 
is  done,"  he  added  gaily,  with  a  fierce  little 
smile  that  became  him  well,  "  if  any  noble  would 
desire  to  make  me  answer  for  my  words,,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  me." 

"  Messer  Francesco,  I  will  lead  you  to  my 
apartment ;  but  you  shall  excuse  me  if  for  a 
time  I  return  to  this  council,  'to  give  order  for 
what  you  have  desired.  Let  me  attend  you." 
So  saying,  he  led  his  visitor  from  the  hall. 

In  a  few  minutes  Contarini  returned,  and 
again  took  his  seat  and  began  to  advise  with  the 
others  about  the  arrest  of  Alessandro.  Marco 
Morosini  sat  like  one  listening  not,  but  half 
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dreaming,  until  suddenly  starting,  he  exclaimed> 
— "  It  must  rest  upon  this  ;  let  Alessandro  be 
seized,  Andrea  Contarini,  and  let  the  Senate 
decide.  I  say  no  more,  except  before  the  Senate; 
let  Alessandro  be  seized,"  he  added  fiercely. 

"  We  are  agreed,  then/'  said  Contarini,  looking 
around  him. — He  started. — "  But  we  are  not  all 
here — one  is  gone."  Every  eye  hastily  ran 
round  the  circle.  Lionardo  Morosini  had  left  it. 
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CHAPTEE.  XII. 

NOT  long  after  Contarini  had  given  the  order 
for  Jacopo's  releasa,  the  prisoner  issued  from  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  a  free  man.  His  hair  was 
whiter,  and  straggled  down  his  shoulders  in 
scantier  locks  ;  his  face  was  more  haggard  and 
anxious ;  his  limbs,  covered  with  those  same 
decayed  clothes  that  he  had  worn  for  years, 
were  shrunken  ;  and  he  tottered  like  a  very  aged 
man.  Yet  his  countenance  was  cheerful  and 
almost  gay  as  he  looked  around  him,  —  but 
then  starting  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
for  they  could  not  endure  the  unaccustomed  glare 
of  the  sun,  nor  even  the  light  from  the  tiles 
under  his  feet.  With  impatient  but  faltering 
steps,  he  turned  into  the  Piazza ;  hastening 
with  what  speed  he  might  to  the  stone  bench 
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that  ran  along  the  front  of  Saint  Markka 
<  utliedral  ;  and  there  he  sat  down  to  rest, 
wearied  with  the  stone-throw's  journey  that  he  had 
come.  For  though  like  a  caged  animal,  he  had 
daily  paced  his  cell,  the  short  space  gave  little 
exercise  to  his  limbs  ;  and  he  who  had  travelled 
Italy  and  the  East  with  firm  and  elastic  steps, 
could  now  scarcely  totter  accross  the  Square  of 
St.  Mark.  He  sat  not  long  ;  for  he  was  im- 
patient to  reach  his  home  ;  and  presently  rising, 
he  went  forward  with  better  strength.  He  came 
to  the  door  of  his  house.  It  looked  not 
different  from  what  it  had  ;  'not  more,  —  not  so 
dreary  as  when  he  left  it  ;  for  now  the  sun  was 
renewing  his  strength,  and  cast  some  glow  upon 
the  dingy  walls.  The  door  was  shut  ;  but  on 
pushing  it  he  found  it  was  unfastened.  He 
entered  and  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  Crossing 
the  hall,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  turned  into  the 
rooms  where  he  had  last  left  the  beloved  inmates. 
No  one  was  there.  He  went  on  into 


bed-chamber  :    the  bed  was  there,  and  the  bed- 

o  5 
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clothes ;  but  all  was  in  disorder,  and  dust  lay 
upon  the  very  sheets, — the  dust  of  months.  His 
brain,  dizzy  with  long  confinement,  became 
more  bewildered  at  this  strange  desertion.  He 
scarcely  comprehended  what  to  fear,  or  what  to 
hope ;  for  vague  surmises  chased  each  other 
away  without  staying  long  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. He  went  back  into  the  sitting  room  ; 
and  there  he  found  the  same  scanty  furniture 
that  had  served  his  daughter,  all  as  dirty  as  the 
bed.  He  felt  that  they  had  gone  long  ago  ; 
—whither  ?  The  sound  of  distant  voices  again 
struck  upon  his  ear.  With  feebler  steps,  for 
he  had  not  found  what  he  sought  to  cheer  him, 
he  again  went  down  the  stairs  ;  and  standing  in 
the  hall,  he  listened  to  hear  whence  the  voices 
might  come.  They  seemed  to  be  those  of 
women  in  brisk  and  careless  conversation.  He 
followed  the  sound,  which  led  him  into  what 
was  once  the  busy  kitchen  of  his  mansion  ;  and 
there  were  three  or  four  strange  women,  who 
started  and  looked  afraid  as  he  entered.  One 
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was  washing  some  clothes  at  a  sort  of  sink, 
while  the  others  stood  leaning  against  the  wall 
or  sitting  on  tubs  and  such  things  as  they  might, 
chattering  with  the  woman  at  work.  When 
they  saw  that  sudden  and  strange  appearance  of 
Jacopo  Arduino,  the  master  of  the  house,  their 
faces  reflected  the  whiteness  of  his  own  ;  some 
taking  it  for  a  ghost ;  others  fearing  rebuke 
for  being  detected  in  their  intrusion.  Though 
they  knew  him,  to  him  they  were  unknown  ; 
fur  he  was  not  used  much  to  mark  the  faces  of 
strangers.  For  a  while  he  stared  at  them  in 
amaze  ;  then  seeing  that  they  were  afraid,  he 
said, — "  Fear  nothing,  my  good  women,  for  m  I 
could  do  you  no  ill  if  I  would.  I  am  Jacopo 
Arduino,  to  whom  this  house  once  belonged,  and 
does  now  ;  but  it  seems  no  longer  to  be  mine, 
since  I  find  it  deserted  by  all  that  marked  it 
for  my  own.  Tell  me,  where  are  they  all  gone  ; 
where  is  my  wife,  Madonna  Bianca  Arduino  f 

"  It  is   Messer  Jacopo,"  cried  one    of    tin 
rest,     "  the  Signora    Bianca's   husband ;"    and 
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again  the  women  stared  at  each  other  and  at 
him. 

After  waiting  awhile,  expecting  their  answer, 
he  asked  once  more,  "  Where  is  she  now — 
Madonna  Bianca  ?" 

At  that  question,  the  women  put  on  a  very 
doleful  look  ;  and  several  speaking  at  once,  they 
cried, — "  Ah,  Messer  Jacopo,  do  you  not  know 
what  has  happened  ?  Do  you  not  know  where 
your  wife  is  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  ask  you. 
Tell  me  you,1'  he  said,  speaking  to  the  woman 
who  was  washing ;  and  from  her  he  learnt,  in  a 
broken  and  unconnected  way,  how  his  wife  had 
died ;  how  his  daughter  had  gone  no  one  knew 
whither ;  and  how  his  house  so  long  remained 
deserted,  until  these  poor  women  had  ventured 
within,  that  it  might,  they  said,  sometimes  be 
cheered  by  the  sound  of  Christian  voices. 

Jacopo  turned  away,  and  went  out  of  the 
house.  His  poor  wife,  Bianca,  was  at  rest,  he 
thought,  and  he  should  never  see  her  again;  find 
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the  thought  made  him  sad ;  but  still  with  hi* 
restless  mind  he  less  dwelt  upon  the  past  than 
now  most  eagerly  desired  to  find  his  daughter. 
He  issued  from  the  door,  and  stood  a  little,  ques- 
tioning which  way  he  should  go ;  and  then, 
without  having  determined,  he  walked  the  way 
his  feet  happened  to  lead,  and  wandered  on, 
through  the  lanes  and  by  the  Canal  sides,  and 
over  the  bridges,  to  San  Fantino,  to  San  Stefano, 
to  Canareggio  ;  scarcely  knowing  why  he  went, 
but  fancying  that  he  was  doing  what  he  oould  to 
find  his  child.  So  he  would  have  wandered  mi 
till  night,  but  that  he  chanced  to  see  his  own 
lengthening  shadow  ;  which  reminded  him  of  the 
order  that  he  should  retum  to  the  palace  ;  and 
to  that  he  now  bent  his  way  ; — still  he  strayed  a 
little  here  and  there  from  his  path,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  he  came  down  to  the  water-side 
in  ar  San  Giovanni  Bragora. 

Ill  fortune  wa.s  it  that  1<-<1  Alcssandro  da  Pa- 
il-»va  to  that  same  .spot  that  day  !  He  came  on  with 
his  strong  and  proud  strides,  but  his  face  was  darker 
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than  ever ;  for  he  had  found  from  Lionardo  Mo- 
rosini,  who  had  sought  him  out,  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  been  betrayed,  not  only  by  name,  but 
in  all  his  plans.  He  had  been  to  Barbarigo  to 
warn  him  of  their  danger,  though  still  keeping 
back  a  part.  To  see  if  he  had  learnt  more,  he  had 
been  back  to  the  wayward  Lionardo  Morosini,  who 
laughed  and  told  him  not  to  fear,  and  so  angered 
him  that  he  would  have  struck  the  scoffer  dead, 
but  for  the  trouble  it  would  have  brought.  Al- 
ready in  his  heart  he  had  devoted  two  ducats  to 
Nadale  for  Leonardo's  service.  He  had  been 
to  Nicolo  di  Bernardo,  to  Luigi  da  Molino, 
and  to  others  of  the  conspirators,  telling 
them  to  watch  and  be  together ;  and  now  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  palace,  that  he  might  be  near 
and  ready  to  direct  any  resistance  to  the  fate 
that  threatened  him.  Yesterday — that  very 
morning — the  fate  of  VeniceT  and  his  own 
triumph,  seemed  within  his  grasp ;  now  all  was 
gone ;  destruction  hung  over  him,  and  he  only 
debated  within  himself  whether  he  should  fly,  or 
whether  he  should  stay  to  turn  to  his  purpose 
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the  little  chance  that  remained.  With  angry 
defiance  he  determined  that  he  would  brave  it 
out ;  and  if  he  fell,  at  least  that  numbers  should 
be  destroyed  with  him.  And  now  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  how  many  he  could  drag  down  in  his 
own  ruin ;  counting  up  as  he  walked,  and  lashing 
his  anger  in  the  thought  of  the  names  of  all  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  aid  him,  as  victims  to  cele- 
brate his  fall.  He  walked  on  with  his  face  held 
up,  but  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  reckoning 
these  fierce  and  deadly  purposes,  when  Jacopo 
Arduino,  who  knew  him  well,  laid  his  hand 
gently  upon  his  breast,  to  stop  him,  and  said  in  a 
kindly  voice, — "  Tell  me,  Messer  Alessandro, 
if  you  know  where  I  may  find  my  daughter 
Teresa  r 

The  sudden  hand  laid  upon  his  breast,  the  plea- 
sant voice,  and  the  simple  question  startled  him 
more  than  the  swords  and  voices  of  a  legion  could 
have  done.  He  drew  back.  He  saw  before  him, 
released  from  prison,  one  of  the  men  whom  In- 
hated  merely  because  their  purposes  were  oppo- 
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site.  The  weak  and  despised  Jacopo  Arduino, 
too  foolish  even  to  hate  well,  stood  released  from 
his  troubles.  In  his  weakness  he  had  controlled 
them ;  and  the  fetters  fell  from  his  limbs  as  if 
of  their  own  accord,  for  he  had  not  vigour  to 
have  snapped  a  silken  thread  ;  while  Alessandro 
himself,  who  could  have  taken  the  strongest  man 
of  Venice  in  his  grasp  and  wrenched  him  to  his 
will,  whose  massive  head  had  planned  such 
schemes  that  the  policy  of  kingdoms  was  turned 
to  his  purpose,  and  who  had  helped  to  draw  upon 
Venice  foes  from  the  furthest  Mediterranean, 
from  Hungary,  from  France, — whose  power  but 
now  seemed  the  strongest  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
stronger  for  being  secret,* — this  powerful  man 
now  trembled  at  the  destruction  which  threatened 
him  in  the  very  vastness  of  his  own  projects.  In 
the  midst  of  his  malignant  tribulation  came  this 
voice,  this  question  searching  into  his  unknown 
crimes,  as  though  simplicity  itself  could  reach 
further  and  know  more  than  guile.  A  passion  of 
envy  raised  a  tumult  in  his  soul,  and  fiercely 
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pushing  Jacopo  aside,  he  cried,  "  Stand  aside, 
fool  !  what  care  I  for  your  daughter  that  I 
should  know,  or  answer  you  if  I  did?" 

Jacopo  staggered  back,  and  nearly  fell ;  but 
the  spirit  that  was  in  him  was  roused  by  Ales- 
sandro's  unmannerly  attack,  and,  hastily  stretch- 
ing forth  his  arm,  he  seized  the  Paduan's  cloak  as 
he  passed  by,  and  said, — "  These  angry  passions, 
Messer  Alessandro,  belong  to  guilty  minds  ;  and 
for  your  rude  denial  of  my  daughter,  I  think  you 
know  more  than  you  will  say." 

"'Let  me  go,  ribald!"  cried  Alessandro, 
growing  more  angry ;  "  or  I  will  throw  your 
worthless  body  into  the  water." 

But  Jacopo  still  held  his  cloak. 

Alessandro  grew  more  angry.  He  seized  the 
other's  wrist,  and  tore  his  hand  away.  But 
now  the  light  and  fragile  man  felt  the  use  of 
the  good  food  which  it  had  been  Contarini's  care 
to  let  him  have,  and  his  pale  face  blushed  with 
anger  and  exertion  the  rosy  red  of  a  youni:  irirl. 
As  Alessandro  tore  his  hand  away,  the  other 
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seized  the  strong  man's  cloak,  and  hindered  his 
progress.  The  Paduan  spoke  no  more.  He 
did  not  try  to  snatch  away  the  grasp  of  that 
other  hand  ;  but  with  teeth  clenched,  breathing 
short  and  quick,  he  placed  both  his  hands  under 
his  antagonist's  arms,  and,  half  lifting  him  from 
the  ground,  raised  him  to  the  water's  edge.  Ja- 
copo  saw  the  fate  that  was  meant  for  him  ;  and 
now  he  struggled  for  life.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  ;  he  twined  round  Alessandro's  legs, 
and  with  desperate  activity  strove  to  entangle 
himself  in  the  murderer's  limbs,  crying  out 
ever  and  anon  with  sharp  shrieks  for  help.  His 
cries  were  heard,  and  people  who  had  seen  the 
struggle  came  running  from  a  distance.  Ales- 
sandro  now  strove  to  shake  off  the  living  net  into 
which  he  was  entrapped,  anxious  merely  to  <ret 
away  ;  but  Jacopo,  who  understood  him  not,  still 
kept  his  hold  ;  despair  made  Alessandro's  anger 
fiercer.  Again  he  seized  the  fallen  man  ;  and  still 
in  their  struggles,  they  drew  nearer  to  the  water. 
A  rough  hand  seized  the  Paduan  from  behind. 
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He  turned  his  face; — it  was  Turnbull,  who  putting 
his  knee  in  the  tall  man's  back,  drew  him  with 
force  to  throw  him  down.  Rising  with  a  sudden 
effort,  Alessandro  threw  off  the  big  soldier  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Jacopo,  who  saw  relief  at  hand, 
was  less  desperate  in  his  grasp,  and  fell  back  ex- 
hausted. Alessandro  hastily  stepped  forward. 
The  crowd  around  him  were  now  eager  to  see 
Kome  disaster,  and  when  he  moved,  they  too 
stepped  forward  to  chase  the  flying  man.  Turn- 
bull  knew  him  :  he  was  abashed  at  the  ease  with 
which  his  potent  hold  had  been  shaken  off ;  and, 
angry  at  being  baffled,  he  tunied  to  the  eager 
crowd,  and  pointing  to  the  Paduan,  he  said  in 
English,  "  Aye,  my  masters,  there  runs  a  spy  of 
Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara's."  The  people 
understood  nothing  but  that  dreaded  name  :  but 
Alessandro  was  not  unknown ;  his  proud  and 
fierce  manner  to  those  who  thought  his  station 
even  lower  than  their  own,  while  they  saw  him 
using  the  luxury  and  power  of  a  noble,  made  him 
envied  ;  and  now  that  he  was  pointed  at  in  lii- 
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flight,  suddenly  he  became  a  criminal  in  their 
eyes.  They  pursued  him,  and  seized  him ;  while 
Turnhull,  half  afraid  to  meddle  with  a  man  so 
powerful  in  the  state,  stood  by  shouting  to  see 
the  Venetians  thus  handle  their  countryman. 
For  a  little  while,  with  blows  and  rapid  strides, 
Alessandro  made  his  way  along  the  bank  of  the 
Canal :  but  presently  he  stopped  ;  he  struggled  ; 
the  crown  swung  backwards  and  forwards  with 
his  violent  exertions ;  he  fell ;  and,  held  by  a 
score  of  hands,  he  was  lifted  flouncing  and  kick- 
ing to  the  edge  of  that  water  into  which  he  would 
have  thrown  another.  "  Throw  him  in,"  was 
the  cry ;  but  amidst  the  storm  of  voices  those 
who  held  him  spoke  and  moved  with  a  purpose 
of  their  own.  They  stopped ;  and  instead  of 
throwing  him  in,  they  walked  some  few  steps 
further,  and  carried  him  into  a  many-oared  boat ; 
which  in  a  few  minutes  was  thronged.  It  moved ; 
the  ropes  were  cast  off,  and  then  a  knot  of  men 
who  had  been  busy  towards  the  stern,  were  seen 
to  hold  their  still  struggling  victim  aloft.  They 
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threw  him  overboard,  and  with  a  new  impulse,  a 
sheet  of  oars  on  either  side  dipping  like  wings  into 
the  water,  the  boat  shot  a-head.  As  he  fell  back- 
wards into  the  waves,  Alessandro  was  lost  in  the 
splash  ;  but  presently  he  might  be  seen  dashing 
his  hands  about,  and  writhing  hither  and  thither. 
They  had  fastened  a  rope  to  his  feet,  which 
dragged  him  along  in  the  water.  An  instant  he 
lay  still  upon  his  back  in  the  roaring  wake  of  the 
boat  ;  then  suddenly  bending  forward,  he 
snatched  with  his  right  hand  at  the  rope  which 
dragged  him.  One  moment  he  held  it ;  but  ex- 
hausted, blinded,  choked  with  water,  fainting 
and  weak,  his  fingers  relaxed  ;  his  bent-up  form 
once  more  stretched  out  in  the  stream  ;  his  arms 
floated  over  his  head ;  and,  as  the  boat  went  on, 
it  now  dragged,  with  clenched  hands  and  glaring 
eyes,  a  dead  man. 

While  Jacopo  still  sat  upon  the  ground,  a 
little  way  up  the  calle  leading  to  San  Giovanni, 
a  woman  stooped  over  him,  and,  resting  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  was  ill. 
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"  Not  so,"  he  answered,  rising  and  looking  at  her 
cheerfully.  She  was  a  tall  and  dignified  woman, 
and  he  could  scarcely  tell  whether  to  account  her 
a  lady  or  one  of  the  common  sort.  Seeing  her 
still  look  inquiring,  he  continued,  "  I  am  not 
hurt,  though  I  have  been  roughly  handled." 

"  What  has  been  amiss  with  you  ?" 

"  Excellent  lady,  I  scarcely  can  say  what  has 
been  amiss.  I  was  walking  here  but  now,  and  I 
met  a  gentleman — I  do  not  know  him  well,  yet 
he  scarce  could  have  been  offended  by  my  free- 
dom— I  met  him  here,  close  by,  and  did  but  ask 
if  he  could  tell  me  where  I  should  find  my 
daughter  Teresa  ;  whereupon  he  seized  me,  and 
would  have  thrown  me  into  the  water,  but  that  I 
was  rescued." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  more  closely  ;  then 
she  said,  "  You  are  Messer  Jacopo  Arduino  ?" 

"  The  same  ;  but  since  you  know  me,  per- 
chance you  can  tell  what  I  wish  to  know.  I 
have  not  long  been  free,  and  going  home,  I  found 
my  house  deserted.  Can  you  say  where  is  my 
daughter  Teresa  f 
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••  Would  that  I  could,  for  I  seek  her  too  ;  but 
I  hope  in  a  little  while  that  she  will  be  restored 
to  us." 

"  How,  then  ;  is  she  lost  f 

"  Messer  Arduino,  I  can  say  no  more  now ; 
but  I  will  lead  you  to  one  who  will  tell  you 
better,  Messer  Sebastiano  Morosini."  As  they 
moved  to  go,  Eosa  said,  "  What  has  been  this 
tumult  which  I  see  2" 

"It  is  the  same  tumult  of  which  my  little 
question  was  the  beginning.  When  that  gen- 
tleman I  spoke  of  tried  to  drown  me,  these  com- 
passionate people  prevented  him  ;  and  then 
falling  into  anger  because  of  his  struggles,  they 
have  seized  him  and  drowned  him  ;  and  I  fear 
some  mischief  will  come,  for  the  Ten  cannot  but 
hear  of  it ;  so  that  I  am  scarcely  out  of  prison 
before  I  fall  into  new  troubles,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  go  for  peace." 

••  And  who  is  it  then  that  you  asked  this  «|ii<-- 
tion  of  ?"  enquired  Rosa,  looking  more  startled 
at  Jacopo's  fatal  news  than  he  himself  seemed 
in  telling  it. 
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"  It  is  one  Messer  Alessandro  da  Padova." 
With  a  sharp  stifled  sound,  like  a  shriek 
drawn  inwards,  Eosa  let  fall  Jacopo's  hand;  and 
dashing  through  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  water's 
edge.  There  in  the  distance  she  saw  the  boat 
still  moving  forward  ;  but  now  more  slowly.  She 
looked  around  her.  All  the  faces  were  strange, 
save  one  ;  for  as  she  looked,  a  man  newly  joined 
the  crowd  outside,  and  peered  over  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  She  did  not  know  him  by  name, 
but  remembered  somewhere  to  have  seen  that  bad 
and  distorted  face.  It  was  her  follower  Nadale. 
Others  had  now  grown  cooler,  and  were  watch- 
ing the  boat ;  at  times  talking  to  each  other, 
and  laughing  as  they  recalled  the  struggles  of 
the  drowning  man ;  so  that  a  constant  buz  was 
kept  up.  Eosa  stood  quite  silent.  She  made 
no  appeal  for  help,  for  she  had  no  hope  either 
£rom  their  will  or  from  their  power  of  rescuing 
the  miserable  man  ;  but  she  strained  her  eyes  to 
see  whither  the  boat  would  go.  Not  long  after, 
it  turned  round,  and  came  back  again  towards 
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the  shore  ;  but  more  slowly  than  before,  for  the 
rowers  were  tired.  A  hand  took  hold  of  her 
arm,  and  she  saw  Jacopo,  who  would  have  led  her 
away;  but  in  a  low  voice  she  desired  him  to 
leave  her.  Puzzled  what  to  do,  for  her  passion 
and  peremptory  manner  went  beyond  his  contri- 
vancesto  overcome,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  leave 
her,  he  stood  silent  by  her  side. 

Presently  there  was  a  regular  tramp  of  feet, 
and  a  loud  voice  spoke  some  words,  as  if  by  one 
in  authority,  to  make  way  through  the  crowd. 
Nothing  drew  Rosa's  gaze  from  that  distant  ob- 
ject upon  which  it  was  fixed  ;  but  all  other  oy« •> 
were  turned  upon  the  spot,  and  there  was  seen 
an  officer  with  some  few  soldiers,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  officer  came  Ranieri  and  William  Cooke. 
Jacopo  stared  upon  them  ;  for  even  since  he  had 
been  in  prison  the  youth  had  grown  so  tall  and  so 
broad,  was  so  bronzed  with  braving  the  weather, 
and  had  so  much  fuller  a  fringe  upon  his  lip,  that 
the  father  scarcely  ventured  to  claim  his  child 
aloud ;  and  so  he  stood  waiting  to  see  wl  at 
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would  happen.  The  officer  spoke  to  some  of  the 
people  nearest  to  him,  and  then  to  Ranieri ;  who 
pointed  to  the  boat,  which  had  now  come  nearer, 
and  spoke  in  his  turn.  They  waited  until  the 
boat  had  drawn  still  closer,  and  then  four  of  the 
soldiers,  getting  into  another  small  boat,  rowed 
towards  it.  The  larger  boat  stopped,  as  if  those 
within  were  in  doubt.  The  soldiers  held  up  a 
flag  to  show  what  they  were,  and  then  the 
others,  not  daring  to  move,  either  to  come  nearer 
or  to  fly,  remained  quite  quiet,  but  some  unloosed 
the  rope  by  which  the  dead  body  was  towed  at 
the  stern,  and  it  sank.  When  the  small  boat 
came  up,  the  soldiers  did  not  go  on  board ;  but, 
rowing  past,  they  stopped  near  to  the  place  where 
they  had  last  seen  the  body.  There  was  scarcely 
a  sound  or  a  motion  either  on  shore  or  on  the 
water.  Every  look  was  turned  upon  the  little 
boat,  and  the  soldiers  in  it  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  water's  face.  So  they  stood  for  many 
minutes ;  and  then,  not  far  off,  they  descried  a 
little  darkness  on  the  water ;  for  the  body  had 
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risen  again  to  the  surface.  They  made  towards 
it,  and  seizing  it,  they  took  the  rope  that  was 
still  fastened  to  its  feet,  and  slowly  dragged  it  to 
the  shore.  As  it  was  lifted  out  on  to  the  land, 
the  body,  with  the  eyes  still  open,  was  so  rigid 
with  the  dying  struggles,  that  the  arms  could 
scarce  be  forced  down  to  its  sides. 

No  sooner  was  it  laid  upon  the  ground,  than 
Rosa,  pushing  her  way  to  it,  knelt  down  beside 
it.  The  soldiers  would  have  moved  her  away, 
but  Ranieri  prevented  them,  and  they  waited  to 
see  what  she  would  do.  She  did  not  kiss  the 
lips,  nor  embrace  it,  nor  weep ;  Alessandro's 
cruelty  and  base  intents  had  expunged  her  love, 
and  now  that  end  so  fitting  to  his  crimes  had 
made  the  hideousness  of  his  nature  revolting 
even  to  the  sight ;  but  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
breast,  she  clutched  the  wet  clothes,  and  turning 
to  the  soldiers,  asked, — "  Where  do  you  carry 
this?" 

"  To  the  Doge,"  replied  one. 

Ranieri  stooped  over  the  kneeling  woman  and 
H  2 
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putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  said  in  her 
ear, — "  This  is  no  sight  for  you,  Rosa  mia,  nor 
does  any  real  duty  keep  you  here.  Let  me  take 
you  home ;  or  rather,  for  I  may  not  leave  the 
service  I  am  on,  let  me  send  you  home  by  this 
my  friend,  a  most  excellent  English  gentleman."" 

Rosa  looked  at  him,  and  following  the  motion 
of  his  hand,  looked  also  at  Cooke,  who  stood  lost 
in  admiration  at  her  strange  bearing  and  her  ma- 
jestic aspect.  "  No,  Ranieri,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  will  follow  this, — I  will  follow  this,  for  none 
other  will — until  I  see  where  they  bury  it." 

Ranieri  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 
then  speaking  to  the  officer,  he  said,  "  It  were 
as  well  to  let  her  her  have  her  will ;  for  per- 
chance it  will  not  grieve  her  more.  Those  who 
have  sent  us  may  find  a  use  in  her  presence.  Let 
her  come  ;  but  let  us  treat  her  gently ;  for  well 
I  know  that  this  man's  death,  for  which  none  in 
Venice  should  grieve,  will  be  a  bitter  stroke  to 
her."  They  raised  the  body  from  the  ground, 
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and  were  about  to  bear  it  away,  when  their  pas- 
sage was  barred  by  the  people  that  stood  around 
them.  The  officers  of  the  Doge  stopped  in  surprise, 
and  they  were  now  aware  of  a  different  manner 
in  the  people,  as  though  bent  on  further  mischief. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  cried  the  officer.  "  Stand  out 
of  the  way,  men." 

"  There  is  another  spy  with  you,"  cried  a  man 
with  a  hot  and  angry  face.  "  Another  spy  besides 
the  drowned  one,  and  one  more  besides  that 
other !" 

"  Which  are  they  T  said  the  officer  ;  "  we 
know  of  none  but  this  dead  man." 

Nadale,  whose  crooked  face  Rosa  had  seen 
among  the  people,  whispered  to  the  spokesman ; 
who  said, — "There  he  stands  by  your  side  ;  that 
tall  lad ;  I  do  not  know  his  name."  He  pointed 
to  Ranieri. 

"  Know  you  what  he  means  ?"  said  the  officer 
to  the  youth. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  answered  Ranieri,  "  save 
that  where  there  are  traitors,  there  are  likely  to 
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be  more  such ;  and  by  his  words  I  should  sus- 
pect that  flustered  fellow  to  be  one." 

The  officer  asked  the  man,  if  he  knew  not  Ra- 
mon's name,  how  he  knew  him  to  be  a  traitor  ? 

"  Why,  they  say  so,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Who  says  so  ?  Show  me  who  has  spoken  to 
you  of  him." 

The  man  glanced  around  to  find  his  teacher, 
and  then  he  pointed  to  Nadale,  who  had  moved 
a  little  further  off;  but  before  he  spoke,  Ra- 
mon's eye,  too,  had  found  out  the  ruffian's  face, 
easily  known  among  thousands  ;  and  with  impa- 
tient tones  he  cried, — "  Sejze  that  man ;  we  may 
want  him  more  than  any  in  Venice."  Nadale 
cast  at  him  a  look  of  hate  and  fear  ;  and  then 
twisting  quickly  round,  he  made  a  plunge  to 
force  his  way  through  the  crowd.  It  was  wedged 
too  closely  together,  and  even  the  struggle  to  yield 
way  to  him  only  entangled  it  still  more.  There 
was  a  hot  and  tearing  scramble — he  was  seized 
by  many  strong  hands,  and  he  stood  a  sullen 
captive  in  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers.  "  You  need 
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not  hold  me  so  tight  !"  he  cried.  They  unloosed 
their  hold  as  they  closed  around  him,  and 
brought  him  forward.  He  drew  nigh,  his  eye 
fixed  intently  on  Ranieri ;  to  whom  he  muttered, 
— "  You  think,  boy,  to  have  your  revenge ;  but 
One  more  desperate  rush  he  made,  this 
time  at  the  youth ;  and  a  knife  flashed  in  his 
hand  as  he  flung  it  back  for  a  blow — his  wrist 
was  seized — he  turned,  and  met  his  new  foe  face 
to  face  ; — it  was  Jacopo,  who  had  followed  the 
ruffian's  murderous  eye :  they  closed — the  weak- 
ened ruffian,  strong  with  the  madness  of  rage, — 
the  feeble  prisoner  with  the  parent  instinct :  now 
they  bent  this  way,  now  that,  too  fast  for  those 
who  hovered  round  to  seize  and  part  them  :  once 
Jacopo  wrenched  his  man  with  elbow  down 
nearly  to  the  ground — then  the  father's  spine 
nearly  broke  as  he  was  strained  back  : — they 
hugged — they  parted — the  knife  clanked  upon 
the  tiles  and  dabbled  them  with  Jacopo's  smok- 
ing blood — he  fell  back,  wildly  catching  Ranieri 
in  his  arms,  to  shield  with  his  body  him  whom 
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he  could  not  any  longer  defend  :  his  arms 
laxed — and  the  doubting  son  knew  his  father  as 
he  slid  senseless  to  the  ground.  Nadale  stood 
still,  watching  the  ruin  he  had  made — he  stared 
— he  staggered  dizzily — his  eyes  closed,  and  a 
choking  sound  rose  in  his  throat ; — bending  for- 
ward, he  spat  upon  the  ground  :  it  was  blood  !  Of 
old,  Sebastian's  arm  had  smitten  him  with  a 
mortal  sickness.  He  sat  down  upon  the  ground  be- 
side the  wounded  father,  and  sought  no  further 
escape.  His  captors  stood  by  without  word  or 
motion,  stricken  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  the 
death  written  in  his  face  ;  awaiting  to  see 
whether  he  would  live  or  die  before  them. 
Stricken  were  they  with  awe,  but  scarce  with 
pity,  save  to  think  how  unpitied  was  the  wretch 
in  his  agony.  The  struggle  passed ;  he  laughed, 
a  sneering  chuckle,  and  cried  sharply, — "  Aye, 
take  me  where  you  will ;  and  if  you  take  me  to 
Monsignor  lo  Doge,  I  will  tell  him  such  fine 
things  as  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
nutter  stout  hearts  in  many  a  palace.  Many  a 
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good  story  has   passed   between    me   and   this 
drowned  gentleman  here." 

"  How  is  it  with  this  wounded  man  ?"  asked 
Cooke. 

"  He  lives,"  said  Banieri.  "  It  is  my  father, 
Guglielmo ;  how  strangely  met !  You  shall 
bear  him  to  the  palace  of  good  Messer  Zeno,  and 
I  will  make  account  of  him  where  he  should  have 
been  anon,  with  Messer  Francesco  before  the 
Senate.  Raise  up  that  dying  caitiff ;  for  he  must 
go  where  he  cannot  walk." 

And  the  strange  party  moved  away,  the  crowd, 
in  bewildered  amaze,  offering  no  further  hin- 
drance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  the  ante-room  to  the  Senate  hall  the  party 
to  whom  Ranieri  had  served  as  guide,  and  almost 
as  leader,  were  stopped  by  the  attendants ;  and 
while  the  rest  were  detained  until  orders  should 
be  received  for  their  admittance,  he  was  allowed 
to  pass  at  once.  A  single  voice  struck  on  the 
youth's  ear  as  he  entered  and  drew  his  eyes  to 
the  erect  and  comely  figure  of  young  Francesco 
da  Carrara,  who  addressed  the  assembled  Senate 
with  the  easy  rapidity  of  one  far  on  in  his  speech. 
His  voice  it  was  alone  that  rang  in  the  vaulted 
hall,  although  there  was  that  indescribable 
whispered  sound  which  is  felt  rather  than  heard 
where  great  numbers  are  collected  in  silence  ;  so 
that  Banieri  knew  before  he  turned  his  eyes 
around,  that  the  place  was  crowded.  The  whole 
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Senate  of  Venice  seemed  to  be  there  ;  for  not  a 
seat  was  empty  ;  and  rapidly  glancing  at  the 
amphitheatre  of  faces,  in  the  midst  of  which  sat 
the  venerable  Contarini,  he  saw  the  endless 
variety  of  passions  depicted  in  each  countenance. 
Near  to  Contarini  sat  Rafaino  de1  Caresini,  the 
grand  chancellor ;  as  composed  but  as  intent  zs 
the  prince  himself.  Not  far  off,  among  the 
members  of  the  Signory,  was  Marco  Morosini, 
erect  and  pale,  his  red  eyes  winking  rapidly 
though  they  smarted  under  the  light ;  but  his 
limbs  firmly  fixed,  prepared  to  brave  whatever 
might  ensue.  Beyond  him  was  Barbarigo,  pale 
and  anxious,  and  many  a  year  older  in  his  as- 
pect. On  the  other  side  of  Contarini  was  Li<>- 
nardo,  contented,  almost  gay.  Among  the 
senators  was  Malipiero,  who  watched  the  orator 
like  a  wolf  with  a  growing  fire  in  his  eye.  At 
the  furthest  end  of  the  benches  which  extended 
to  the  left  of  the  door  round  the  three  sides  <>f 
the  eastern  end  of  the  chamber,  sat  Carlo  /.-no 
in  his  place,  but  not  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow 
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senators ;  and  nigh  to  him  stood  Sebastian,  Ed- 
ward the  Englishman,  and  Luigi.  As  noise- 
lessly as  he  could,  Banieri  moved  slowly  round 
by  the  western  side  of  the  chamber,  passing 
from  group  to  group  of  the  attendants,  to  avoid 
any  interruption  of  what  was  going  forward ; 
and  he  learnt  from  the  first  words  that  struck 
his  ear,  that  Francesco  da  Carrara  had  already 
delivered  good  part  of  his  message. 

"  That,"  said  the  speaker,  "  was  after  the  lord, 
my  father,  had  leftChiozza;  and  he  did  not  learn 
it  until  he  had  returned  to  Padua,  on  which  he 
sent  me  here.  Such,  my  lords,  was  so  much  of 
my  message  as  I  was  free  to  tell  the  Signory 
before  craving  audience  of  yourselves." 

"  Your  pardon,  Messer  Francesco,"  said  the 
Doge ;  "  you  told  to  the  Signory  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  thus  betrayed  both  Venice 
and  your  father;  faithless  even  in  his  treachery." 
"  I  did ;  and  I  shall  tell  it  to  the  Senate;  for, 
most  excellent  Prince,  I  have  much  further  to 
tell  yet.  My  lords,  I  have  already  told  how 
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that  unfortunate  gentleman,  Messer  Jacopo  Ar- 
duino,  as  a  kind  friend,  (for  such,  though  un- 
happy and  poor,  he  is,)  had  carried  from  my 
father  this  gold  to  Messer  Carlo  Zeno.  In  all 
that  my  father  has  done,  that  gentleman  (I  mean 
Messer  Jacopo)  took  no  further  part :  he  was 
only  used  as  a  trustworthy  person  to  carry  the 
gold  secretly  and  safely.  And  now,  my  lords, 
I  will  tell  you  why  that  so  much  suspected  gold 
was  sent.  While  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara 
was  yet  young,  he  was,  as  you  know,  discarded 
by  his  family,  for  I  know  not  what  differences 
that  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  young  and  the 
old. — I  see  Messer  Pietro  di  Bernardo  smiles ; 
but  I  can  tell  him  that  between  the  young  and 
the  old  Carrara  there  have  been  none  of  those 
differences  ;  for  Mesaer  Francesco  is  too  wise  to 
forget  what  he  himself  was. — I  say  that  when 
Francesco  was  young,  he  was  discarded  by  his 
family  for  a  time ;  and  therefore  was  in  some 
trouble  and  difficulty  ;  for  if  he  had  ready  hospi- 
tality throughout  Italy,  since  his  presence  and 
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his  prowess  bestowed  honour  on  every  court, 
yet  were  there  times  when  alone  the  help  of  a 
father  could  have  availed  him.  Now,  being  in 
that  trouble,  he  found  himself  at  Asti ;  where 
for  some  occasion  of  private  need, — (I  know  not 
what,  and  it  does  not  matter,)  he  wanted  the 
sum  of  2,000  ducats.  Of  all  his  friends  whom 
he  could  think  of  as  likely  to  pleasure  him 
freely,  without  asking  reasons  or  justifications, 
Messer  Carlo  Zeno  seemed  to  him  the  best ;  and 
to  Messer  Carlo  Zeno  he  sent,  saying  only  that 
he  was  in  trouble  for  want  of  2,000  ducats  of 
gold.  Before  he  thought  he  could  have  an 
answer,  there  came  to  him  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Turin  on  horse- 
back, almost  without  drawing  bridle,  (Messer 
Zeno  was  then  staying  at  Turin,)  to  bring  him 
this  gold.  In  after  time,  when  both  had  grown 
older,  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara  would  have 
paid  back  this  money ;  but  while  Messer  Zeno 
ever  told  him  that  he  needed  it  not,  so  Messer 
da  Carrara,  for  all  he  was  so  powerful,  as  Venice 
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can  tell,  never  had  such  abundance  of  gold  that 
he  could  easily  repay  it ;  since  one  part  of  his 
power  has  grown  out  of  that  generosity  which 
makes  him  think  too  lightly  of  these  matters. 
But  now,  when  this  great  quarrel  between  Venice 
and  Carrara  had  come  to  such  pass,  that  truly  it 
seemed  one  must  destroy  the  other,  it  weighed 
upon  my  father's  mind  that  he  should  hold 
money  belonging  to  Measer  Zeno.  And  he  was 
eager  to  pay  it,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
he  would  not  have  one  of  so  high  station  in  Ve- 
nice be  a  creditor  of  his  while  he  was  working 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic;  secondly, — and 
tliis  was  the  strongest  reason, — because  he  knew 
that  Messer  Zeno,  with  so  great  love  for  his 
country,  would  not  stop  in  spending  his  whole 
substance  for  its  benefit ;  and  therefore  to  keep 
back  the  money  was  not  only  to  take  an  advan- 
tage of  Venice  in  her  need,  such  only  as  miulit 
beseem  some  base  usurer,  and  not  a  high  and 
mighty  prince,  but  also  it  was  to  do  great  harm 
in  his  private  welfare  to  Messer  Zeno ;  and 
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therefore,  I  say,  Messer  Francesco  da   Carrara 
cast  about  to  find  one  by  whom  he  could  send 
this  gold  to  Messer  Zeno ;  and  I  have  told  you 
how  he  sent  it.     That,  my  lords,  is  the  great 
issue  of  all  this  conspiracy  between  Messer  Car- 
rara and  Messer  Zeno,  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  much.     And  now  that  you  may  believe  what 
I  say  is  true,  I  will  appeal  not  only  to  Messer 
Carlo  Zeno,   but  to  Messer  Alberti  his  friend, 
who  well  knew  this  story  before,  though  also  he 
knew  that  Zeno's  generous  mind   would   take 
offence  if  it  were  first  told  abroad  by  any  but 
Francesco  da  Carrara  himself.     And  further  I 
might  bring  to  you  from  afar  the  evidence  of 
Messer  Girolamo  Fazio,  who  was  then  staying  at 
Turin,  and  who  I  know,  for  all  the  war  that  there 
has  been  between  Venice  and  G-enoa,  would  now 
come  from  his  own  country  to  be  a  witness  in 
the  cause  of  Messer  Zeno.    Also  Messer  Alberti 
can  tell  you   that   I    could    bring  this  witness 
from  Genoa." 

When  young  Carrara  paused,  Alberti  rose  up 
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in  his  place,  and  said  that  it  was  true,  and  that 
also  the  reason  was  truly  said  why  he  had  not 
before  disclosed  the  case. 

"  I,  also,"  said  Andrea  Contarini,  "  can  in 
some  sort  say  that  I  know  this  to  be  true  ;  for  I 
do  remember  hearing  it  told  as  a  reproach 
against  Messer  da  Carrara,  when  he  was  a  youth, 
(though  I  was  then  in  mature  years,)  by  Messer 
Fazio,  whom  I  met  at  Florence ;  and  he  told  me 
that  he  knew  it  partly  by  accident  and  partly 
because  Messer  Zeno,  not  having  so  much 
money  with  him,  had  in  turn  borrowed  it  of  that 
most  noble  Genoese.  But  when  I  heard  of  this 
passing  of  gold  between  Messer  Zeno  and  the 
Lord  of  Padua,  truly  I  had  forgotten  that  early 
date,  and  thought  that  it  was  merely  a  fiction." 

"  Most  noble  Prince,"  continued  Francesco, 
"  I  think  that  I  have  satisfied  the  Senate  of  that 
now  so  simple  a  matter ;  and  here,  most  illus- 
trious fathers,  I  have  to  claim  what  already  I 
have  claimed  of  the  Doge,  and  what  now  again  I 
ask  of  him  with  you, — protection  ;  for  here  begins 
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the  dangerous  part  of  my  embassy.  My  lord«,  so 
eager  is  the  Lord  of  Padua  to  show  that  all  en- 
mity to  your  republic  has  past  from  his  mind,  that 
verily  he  is  disposed  to  make  known  to  you  even 
the  schemes  with  which  he  thought  to  work  your 
overthrow ;  so  that  truly  you  may  see  that  here- 
after he  means  to  hold  no  reserve  by  which 
again  he  could  compass  aught  against  you.  My 
lords,  if  there  has  been  treachery  among  you, 
also  that  treachery  has  turned  against  himself ; 
and  the  shameless  traitors  have  striven  not  only 
to  work  for  him  against  Venice,  but  to  make  a 
tool  of  him ;  as  though  great  princes  could  be 
the  playthings  of  base  and  obscure  men  ;  and 
men  too  of  the  basest.  Monsignore,  I  ask  you 
to  place  before  the  Senate  that  man  of  whom  I 
spoke,  and  whom  I  now  name,  called  Alessandro 
da  Padova." 

"  I  have  given  order  for  his  arrest,"  said  the 
Doge.  "  Let  him  be  brought  in.  You,  I  think  it 
was,  to  whom  I  gave  the  order,"  said  Contarini 
to  one  of  the  attendants. 
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"  No,  my  lord,  it  was  Pietro  Vantini." 

"  Is  the  man  taken  f 

"  He  is  taken,  and  yet  he  cannot  come ;  for 
strange  events  have  not  yet  ceased  in  this  our 
city :  they  have  brought  not  the  man,  but  his 
dead  body." 

"  His  dead  body  !  How  is  this  ?  I  told 
them  to  be  careful  that  he  was  not  hurt." 

"  They  found  him  not  alive,  but  dead ;  and 
dead  they  have  brought  him  hither." 

"  Send  Vantini  before  us  ;  and  let  him  bring 
the  body,  that  we  may  know  the  truth." 

The  attendant  disappeared.  A  low  murmur, 
like  a  rising  wind,  ran  through  the  assembly ; 
the  senators  conversing  with  each  other  in 
whispers  while  they  waited ;  when  a  man's  voice 
told  them  that  the  servant  had  returned. 

"  Messer  lo  Doge,"  said  the  man,  "  there  is 
the  body  here ;  but  we  cannot  bring  it  in  for  a 
woman  who  is  with  it,  and  will  not  let  it  leave 
her ;  and  we  know  not  whether  to  part  her  by 
force,  or  to  bring  her  in  too." 
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"  Who  is  she  ?  These  strange  disorders  must 
be  abated,  for  there  is  no  longer  a  fell  and  dan- 
gerous war  to  be  their  excuse.  Who  is  she  T' 

"  My  lord,  we  know  not." 

"  With  your  pardon,"  said  Ranieri  aloud, 
stepping  forward,  "this  woman  was  one  well 
known,  too  well  known  for  her,  to  Alessandro  da 
Padova ;  and  he  lying  in  the  muteness  of  death, 
she,  perchance,  may  in  some  part  suffice  to  speak 
for  him." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
ere  Marco  Morosini  started  up,  as  if  stung  with 
sudden  passion,  and  cried  aloud? — "What  strange 
and  horrible  times  are  these,  that  even  before  our 
faces  the  Senate  is  thus  braved! — What  strange 
and  horrible  times,  that  in  our  own  city,  by 
traitors,  is  the  man  we  seek  basely  murdered 
almost  in  our  presence, — that  men,  and  women, 
and  boys,  come  with  brazen  fronts  before  us, 
treading  our  sacred  hall  as  though  they  trod  the 
tiles  of  the  streets,  and  chattering  thus  !  Who 
is  this  boy  that  boldly  braves  the  majesty  of  the 
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Senate  ? — Who  is  this  boy,  I  say  ?"   The  Doge 
was  about  to  answer ;  but  without  heeding  him, 
Morosini  continued, — "  I  know  him — I  know  the 
boy; — he   is   the   son   of  that    traitor    Jacopo 
Arduino,  a  miserable  man  who  wasted  his  sub- 
stance, and  then  fell  to  treachery.     He  is  the  son 
of  that  traitor  whom  you,  most  excellent  fathers, 
have  thought    it  wise,  and  fit,  and  decent  for 
yourselves  to  pardon,  without  a  judgment,  upon 
the  word  of  that  young  viper  that  has  come  to 
us  from  the  main  land,  the  son  of  Venice's  arch 
enemy.     I  know  the  boy, — himself  double  trai- 
tor ;  a  traitor  with  his  father,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  father ;  whom  he  basely  sold  to  the  servants 
of  the  Ten  for  the  gold  which  was  paid  to  seize 
Carrara's  messenger, — Carrara's  base  accomplice 
in  poisoning  the  waters  of  our  wells."     A  grow- 
ing sound  of  voices  now  outchid  this  burst ;  and 
Morosini,  remembering  himself,  said,  "  Forgive 
me,  most  excellent  Fathers,  that  I  speak  thus 
passionately ;  but  there  are  among  us  men,  as 
I  believe,   faithful   men,  charged  with  heinous 
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crimes ;  and  I  see  on  the  word  of  the  fiendish 
serpent  that  has  come  among  us,  and  on  the 
babbling  credulity  of  easy  and  presumptuous  age, 
the  worst  of  criminals  set  at  large  to  begin  their 
practices  anew.  You  are  rewarding  the  traitors 
and  destroying  the  watchmen  of  our  city : — 
Beware — beware  what  you  do." 

"  This,  my  lord,"  said  Francesco,  "  is  some- 
thing which  I  do  not  understand.  I  know  not 
what  it  means ;  though  I  know  and  will  I  tell  you 
how  Messer  Morosini  himself  may  be  concerned 
in  these  dangerous  treacheries." 

"  Infamous  ribald  P  shrieked  Morosini ;  but 
those  near  him  rose  too,  and  forced  him  to  sit 
down  ;  while  with  loud  commands  the  Doge  re- 
stored order. 

"  Noble  senators,"  said  Contarini,  "  before  we 
speak  further  of  the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  in 
brief  tell  you  the  story  of  this  youth  who  has 
spoken  so  boldly,  and  whom  you  see  stand  here 
unmoved  at  this  storm  which  he  has  raised. 
Look  at  his  face,  and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in 
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believing  that  a  countenance  so  frank  and  stead- 
fast, cannot  be  the  face  of  any  such  double  traitor 
as  we  have  heard  him  called  ?  I  will  not  keep 
you  long,  scarcely  an  instant.  This  Messer 
Jacopo,  a.s  you  have  heard,  was  a  most  poor 
gentleman,  and  his  wife  was  dying,  even  in  great 
part  with  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  sorrow ; 
the  which  seeing,  Jacopo,  being  somewhat  a  des- 
perate man,  and  hearing  how  we  had  offered 
reward  for  his  seizure,  resolved  to  get  this  same 
reward  for  the  help  of  his  family  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  with  all  the  strength  of  a  father's  power, 
he  made  this  youth  to  go  before  the  Governor  of 
your  city  and  claim  the  reward  for  seeming  to  sell 
his  parent.  That  is  the  tale  I  have  heard  ;  and 
that  I  believe.  Its  truth  we  can  prove  at  a  fitting 
time." 

u  And  from  whom  comes  that  little  novel  T 
cried  Morosini,  without  rising. 

"  It  was  told  me  by  Messer  Carlo  Zeno/' 

Morosini  laughed. 

"  We  can  prove  it,  I  say,  at  more  fitting  time  ; 
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when  we  will  judge  further  of  this  matter.  And 
these  truly  are  matters  which  rather  should  be 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  Ten  than  before 
the  Senate.  But  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
receive  this  message  from  the  Lord  of  Padua, 
through  that  noble  gentleman  his  son  ;  and  to 
hear  his  message,  we  must  hear  it  as  he  would 
deliver  it,  with  all  the  proofs  it  is  his  choice  to 
bring  ;  or  we  do  him  wrong,  and  wrong  our  dig- 
nity, in  revoking  what  we  have  granted.  These 
things  we  will  further  prove  for  ourselves  in  the 
proper  mode  and  time.  It  is  now  our  part  to 
help  Messer  Francesco  in  giving  us  his  message. 
Say  again,  young  man,  what  you  would  have 
said  of  this  young  woman  that  clings  to  the  dead 
body  and  will  not  leave  it." 

In  the  same  voice,  as  though  there  had  been 
no  interruption  and  he  said  it  for  the  first  time, 
Ranieri  repeated,  "  This  woman  was  well  known 
to  Alessandro  da  Padova ;  and,  he  lying  in  the 
muteness  of  death,  she  perchance  may  in  some 
part  suffice  to  speak  for  him." 
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"  We  will  a'dmit  her  r  said  the  Doge,  interro- 
gatively; and  none  dissenting,  he  motioned  to  the 
servant ;  who  left  the  hall,  and  returned  with 
others  bearing  the  body  of  Alessandro.  Beside 
it  walked  Eosa,  whose  hand  still  firmly  clutched 
the  wet  cloak  of  the  drowned  man.  She  looked 
around  with  an  unchanged  face  on  the  potent 
assembly,  so  seldom  faced  by  women.  When 
they  placed  the  body  on  the  ground,  as  if  know'n:; 
that  it  would  not  be  suddenly  removed,  she  left  her 
hold  and  stood  with  it  before  her  at  her  feet. 

Breaking  the  silence,  the  Doge  said,  "  How 
was  it  that  this  man  was  slain  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  one  of  the  bearers,  "  he  wa-i 
drowned  by  the  people  after  they  had  rescued 
from  him  Messer  Jacopo  Arduino ;  whom  he 
would  have  thrown  into  the  water.  They  set 
up  a  cry  that  he  was  a  spy  of  Carrara's,  and  thus 
they  slew  him.  He  was  dead  when  we  came 
up  with  them." 

"  We     must  look    further    into    this.      Let 

some  of  those  who  slew  him  be  seized,  that  they 
VOL.  in.  i 
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may  account  for  it.  We  must  purge  the  city 
of  these  disorders ;  for  its  quiet  must  not  thus  be 
broken.  Venice  is  growing  as  rude  and  riotous 
as  many  another  city ;  even  Florence  herself 
might  cast  back  the  worst  reproaches  in  our 
teeth.  Look  to  that,  Vantini.  Here,  Messer 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  in  such  state  as  you  see 
him,  is  the  man  whom  you  have  demanded." 

"My  lord,"  answered  Francesco,  "the 
man  can  no  longer  speak  :  that  might  matter 
little,  for  seldom  did  his  speech  go  direct  to  the 
truth.  But  I  have  a  worse  difficulty  here  than 
his  dumbness.  Who  is  this  woman  ?  That  she 
is  his  so  faithful  companion  I  might  suspect  her 
to  be  of  little  worth  ;  but  still  I  would  not  grieve 
any  woman's  ears  with  the  things  I  have  to 
say.1' 

"  You  have  heard  what  the  youth  Ranieri 
said  of  her.  Would  you  wish  her  to  be  re- 
moved r 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Eosa,  who  had 
listened  unmoved.  "  There  is  no  grief  remaining 
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for  these  ears  to  learn.  Be  not  amazed,  Messer 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  nor  think  that  I  clinjr  to 
these  miserable  remains  solely  through  love.  It 
is  not  on  earth  that  any  man  should  be  quite 
abandoned  ;  but  if  I  were  to  leave  them  would 
this  unhappy  wretch  be  utterly  left  by  all. 
Therefore  will  I  see  them  to  the  last,  so  Ion- 
they  remain  upon  earth.  Speak  on." 

"  There  is  a  boldness  in  your  words,""  answered 
Francesco,  "  which  removes  my  doubt.  My 
lord  Doge,  you  have  in  your  presence  another 
prisoner,  whom  people  used  to  call  LaGobba;  li-t 
her  be  brought,  and  her  son  ;  and  while  they  an- 
fetched  I  will  proceed.1' 

"  Go  fetch  her,  Vantini,"  said  the  Do. 
"  but  her  son  we  have  not.  When  the  woman 
was  seized,  Messer  Francesco,  the  son,  who  played 
the  spy  upon  his  mother  and  upon  the  other 
traitors,  disclosed  their  practices  to  us.  1 
believe  first  to  the  man  that  lies  dead." 

"Aye,  my  lord,"  said  Francesco;  "tonoothf-r. 

But  cannot  the  son  be  found  ?" 

.  -2 
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"  We  need  not  seek  him  far,"  said  Vantini ; 
"  for  we  have  him  without." 

"  Bring  him  in  then,"  continued  Francesco, 
"  with  his  mother  ;  for  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Doge.  Most  noble  Senators,  you  will  remem- 
ber, and  you  knew  it  long  before  the  Lord  of 
Padua,  that  he  was  most  foully  accused  of  send- 
ing to  Venice  for  that  deadly  purpose  of  which 
Messer  Morosini  spake  but  now, — to  poison  the 
waters  of  your  wells.  It  was  a  calumny  most 
foul.  Say  that  Francesco  da  Carrara  were  so  base 
as  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless,  still  had  he  in  Venice  most  true 
friends ;  aye,  truer  friends  than  those  who  were 
ready  to  aid  him  in  what  in  them  was  treachery, 
for  they  were  Venetians.  But  he  had  in  Venice 
at  least  one  friend,  or  those  whom  that  friend 
held  most  dear ;  and  rather  than  triumph  by 
such  means,  he  would  have  abandoned  the  whole 
war.  Think  you  that  he  would  thus  have  in- 
vaded the  palace  of  Carlo  Zeno  ?  Can  it  be  said, 
— did  ever  any  man  say  the  word — that  Fran- 

«/  v 
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cesco  da  Carrara  was  faithless  to  the  friends  of 
his  person  ?  Never.  But  I  will  show  you  how 
this  calumny  began.  There  it  began,"  pointing 
to  the  dead  body;  "  and  here  comes  one  who 
may  tell  you  how  it  went  further,  though  1 
doubt  me  ;  for  see  how  bent  and  palsied  she  is," 
he  added,  pointing  to  la  Gobba ;  who  was  led  in 
by  two  men  with  slow  and  faltering  steps." 
"  Whether  that  tottering  hag  will  have  the 
memory  or  the  power  to  tell,  in  her  house  was  it 
that  this  conspiracy  was  made — a  conspiracy, 
not  to  poison  the  wells  of  Venice,  but  to  make 
the  people  of  Venice  believe  that  Francesco  da 
Carrara  was  guilty  of  that  deadly  crime.  She 
might  tell  you  from  whose  lips  the  words  first 
came." 

All  were  silent ;  while  the  old  woman,  whose 
decent  garb  and  good  condition  showed  to  what 
obscure  abodes  Contarinrs  humanity  penetrated, 
stared  around  her  in  amaze  ;  and  then  dropping 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  she  remained  sunk  in 
the  passive  helplessness  of  extreme  age. 
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"  What  is  her  name  2"  said  the  Doge. 

"  We  do  not  remember,  my  lord,"  replied 
Vantini.  "  She  was  called  La  Gobba." 

"  Speak  to  her,  and  see  if  she  will  answer."' 

Vantini  spoke  :  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  him, 
if  she  remembered  the  poisoning  of  the  wells,  and 
other  questions;  but,  at  times  shaking  her  head, 
or  groaning  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  her 
feebleness,  or  grinning  with  idle  delight,  as  if  a 
glimmer  of  sense  revived  her  faculties,  she  made 
no  intelligible  answer.  The  Doge  addressed  her 
from  the  throne  in  vain :  Francesco  was  alike 
unsuccessful.  ;  Carlo  Zeno  pointed  to  her  ;  and 
Edward,  drawing  close,  asked  her  if  she  remem- 
bered him.  She  grasped  his  hand,  and  looked  as 
though  she  would  have  spoken,  but  it  died  away 
in  a  murmured  laugh. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Vantini,  "she  is  a  babe 
again." 

"  Bring  in  the  son,"  said  Francesco. 
Vantini  went  out,  and  returned  with  two  more, 
supporting  Nadale  ;  and  one  behind  followed  with 
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a  stool,  which  he  placed  for  the  ruffian  to  sit 
upon,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  stand.  He  sat  him 
down  between  the  body,  and  his  mother  where 
she  stood.  As  he  sat  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
cast  his  eyes  around.  For  all  the  frown  upon 
his  face,  and  the  haggard  paleness,  and  the  twist 
of  his  jaw,  there  was  a  lurking  smile ;  and  he 
>lowly  passed  his  eyes  from  face  to  face,  as  if 
from  the  throne  of  mortal  sickness  he  braved  the 
throned  power  of  Venice,  and  so  took  his  parting 
revenge  of  fortune. 

"  This,  then,"  said  Francesco,  "is  the  woman's 
son.  You  are  Nadale  T  The  man  turned  his 
eyes  to  him  in  answer.  '*  Know  you  that  a^-d 
woman  T 

"  Aye  ;  a  son  does  not  forget  his  mother  in  a 
year;  though  sons  may  so  alter  that  mothers 
will  fonr'-t  them.  I  am  not  what  I  was  then, 
even  if  she  had  the  wits  to  know  me.  But  »>th« T> 
are  altered  too — and  more  may  change  befor 
have  finished,  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara. 

••  You  say  true.     Can  you  make  her  tell  ns 
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who  it  was  that  first  spoke  of  poisoning  the  wells 
iu  Venice,  for  we  cannot  2" 

"  No ;  no  man  can  make  her  answer.  Her 
wits  have  gone.  Can  you  not  see  it  in  her  eyes? 
And  did  you  ever  see  any  with  her  wits  left  that 
had  so  wet  a  chin  2  There  is  no  further  good  in 
her,  Ibut  to  be  buried.  But  I  can  tell  you,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all.11  And  then  he  called  out  in  a 
loud  and  hollow  voice,  as  if  he  defied  the  Senate 
itself—"  All  T 

"  Say  it,  then — who  it  was  ;  and  you  will 
remember,  most  noble  senators,11  added  Fran- 
cesco, turning  to  them,  "  that  what  words  I  have 
said  this  man  cannot  know  :  he  speaks  alone  on 
the  teaching  of  the  deeds  that  have  been  done." 
He  waited  the  answer. 

"  He  that  first  spoke  of  poisoning  the  wells  of 
Venice,11  said  Nadale,  "  lies  there  ;"  pointing  to 
the  body.  "  He  made  me  get  some  fellows  that  I 
knew  to  confess  that  they  had  done  it,  and  told 
me  to  confess ;  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
rescue  us, — and  so  it  was;  save  that  those 
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others,  poor  wretches  that  were  of   no  use  but 

to  confess what  became  of  them  I  know 

not :  and  also  that  old  woman  went  to  prison, 
and  was  left  there,  that  the  tale  might  not  die 
away." 

"  And  no  wells,"  asked  Francesco,  "  we*e 
poisoned  2" 

"  Aye,  were  they.  They  were  poisoned  by 
terror  and  fright ;  for  I  tell  you,  that  after  that, 
no  water  tasted  sweet  for  many  a  day.  But 
there  was  no  other  poison  thrown  in ;  it  did  rot 
need  that,  for  the  trick  worked  well  enough 
without." 

';  And  this  was  the  man,"  exclaimed  FraE* 
cesco,  earnestly,  "  that  was  so  trusted  ;  who  sat 
even  by  his  proxy  in  the  Senate !  This  was  the 
man  whom  Marco  Morosini — " 

Marco  Morosini  rose  up.  He  tried  to  .-{)•  ak  ; 
but  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

"I  accuse  not  Marco  Morosini,"  said  Fran- 
cesco, "  as  yet.  It  is  enough  that  he  was  the 

servant  of  this  drowned  traitor,  who  held  in  his 
i  5 
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single  hand  the  whole  mischief  of  Venice.  But 
we  must  have  you  speak  further,"  he  added,  to 
the  man.  "  You  must  know,  most  noble  sena- 
tors, that  throughout,  and  especially  after,  the 
war  of  Chiozza,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this 
traitor  was  to  drive  Andrea  Contarini  from  that 
seat,  and  to  seat  there  no  other  than  Marco 
Morosini.  I  do  not  wonder,  Messer  Morosirii, 
that  you  are  moved;  but  hear  me  out.  For  this 
purpose  was  it  that  Andrea  Contarini  was  to  be 
struck,  by  beating  down  Carlo  Zeno.  For  this 
purpose  was  Venice  terrified  by  the  crimes  of 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  which  he  had  never  de- 
mised ;  because  Venice  was  to  be  enraged  against 
Carrara,  that  he  himself  might  hold  no  power  in 
•-the  republic,  save  such  as  this  dissembler  chose 
to  vouchsafe.  And  there  were  those  who  helped 
Alessandro  Padovano  in  this  double  scheme : 
one  is  here."  He  turned  and  beckoned 
towards  the  group  of  attendants  that  stood  at 
some  distance  behind  him  :  a  man  dressed  like 
a  monk  came  forward.  "  This  man,"  continued 
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the  young  Lord  of  Padua,  "  Messer  Morosini 
h:i<  known — right  innocently — as  a  prisoner  with 
himself;  and  he  can  tell  you  where  that  was. 
Throw  off  your  pious  gown,  Marco."  The  man 
obeyed,  and  uncovered  a  soldier's  mail.  "  Were 
Messer  Pietro  Emo  here,  he  would  tell  you 
whither  this  stout  soldier  led  him  one  night  from 
Chiozza;  but  he  being  away,  others  can  .s;\. 

*'  I  do  begin  to  think  that  I  have  dreamed  all 
through  my  life,"  exclaimed  Marco  Morosini ; 
or  rather  that  now  I  wake  from  life  into  a  dr 
of  death  and  doubt ;  so  strange  a  juggle  i<  it 
that  Messer  Francesco  unfolds,  or  does  him^-lf 
put  upon  us." 

"  I  unmake,  not  make  the  juggle.  This  man, 
craving  for  him  your  protection,  most  noble 
Prince,  shall  abide  your  pleasure  here  in  Venice 
a<  a  witness  for  the  service  of  the  Ten.  But 
there  were  other  aids  that  the  Lord  of  Padua 
found — even  among  yourselves  in  this  your 
Senate  :  I  will  not  hold  your  astonished  cars  in 
pain.  These  are  their  nann-s. 
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So  many  started  in  their  seats  at  the  sound 
of  those  words,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  Senate  were  moved. 

"  They  are " 

He  was  interrupted.  "  One  name,"  cried 
Lionardo,  "  I  will  give  you :  it  was  Lionardo 
Morosiui."  Disregarding  the  start  of  astonish- 
ment in  all  around,  he  said  with  a  faint  laugh, 
"  You  have  a  witness  more  than  you  counted  for, 
Messer  Francesco." 

"  One  name  has  been  told  to  you,  most  noble 
senators,  the  others  are  these  :  Ser  Luigi  da 
Molino,  whom  I  do  not  see  here ;  but  before  you, 
besides  him,  there  are,  Ser  Marin  Barbarigo  ;  and 
now  I  think  that  pair  of  pale  faces  will  tell  you, 
before  I  say  the  names,  that  there  are  also  Ser 
Niccolo  di  Bernardo,  and  Ser  Pietro  di  Bernardo." 

"And  what  of  my  most  excellent  cousin 
Marco  2"  cried  Lionardo. 

*•  This  :  he  knew  of  your  treachery,  but  did 
not  disclose  it.  He  might  have  joined  it ;  but  I 
will  say  that  the  treachery  of  Messer  Marco 
Morosinilies  drowned  there."  His  finger  pointed 
at  the  body. 
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-•  And  what,"  cried  the  sharp  and  angry  voice 
of  Malipiero,  "  what  of  me  ?  for  ever  and  anon 
I  see  your  eye,  Francesco  da  Carrara,  turn  with 
a  cunning  leer  on  me."  Renewed  astonishment 
seemed  to  possess  the  Senate,  as  traitor  after 
traitor  had  been  exposed  in  its  own  body ;  but 
when  the  chivalrous  Malipiero  seemed  thus  by 
his  passionate  defiance  to  confess  a  fear  of  accu- 
-ation,  many  a  one  thought  that  the  doom  of  all 
honour  had  come. 

11 '  Hold  your  peace,  Messer  Malipiero,""  an- 
swered the  young  Paduan ;  "  and  remember 
your  compact.  I  will  say  to  the  Senate,  that  in 
the  war  a  violence  was  put  upon  Messer  Mali- 
piero, whose  power  and  hostile  councils  Carrara 
had  so  often  felt ;  but  if  Venice  had  no  worse 
traitors  than  Malipiero,  truly  it  would  bo  more 
for  the  honour  of  her  nobles." 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  cried  Malipiero. 

••  Hold  your  peace,  sir;  I  will  give  you  no 
further  answer  now.     Let  us  go  on  with  wl. 
before  us;  for  that  is  enough   to  fill     11   our 
thoughts." 
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"  Stand  by  the  doors,"  said  Contarini.  "  Let 
them  be  guarded,  and  let  none  pass  out." 

"  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  duty,"  said  Fran- 
cesco. "  I  have  told  you  all ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
have  made  known  how  earnest  is  the  desire  of 
Francesco  da  Carrara  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
the  republic.  What  further  remains  for  you  to 
inquire,  it  is  for  you  to  judge.  The  traitors  who 
have  betrayed  both  you  and  him  I  have  made 
known  to  you  :  deal  with  them  as  you  will.  He 
has  no  revenge  for  them  ;  but  their  safety  must 
not  be  bought  with  your  peril  in  time  of  peace, 
or  with  his  dishonour  at  any  time." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Morosini,  in  a  firmer  voice 
than  he  had  yet  spoken ;  standing  erect,  and 
holding  forth  his  right  arm  as  he  turned  to  the 
Doge — "  No  ;  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara  has 
not  told  you  all.  He  has  not  told  you  of  another 
traitor,  another  even  of  the  unhappy  blood  of 
Morosini,  who  erred  through  too  much  love  to 
Venice ;  but  I,  the  traitor,  will  follow — with.  I 
trust,  a  nobler  wish — the  example  of  my  cousin 
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Lionardo.  You  have  not  been  told  that  I  not 
only  knew  of  this  treachery,  but  that  I  had  con- 
sented— yes,  start  not,  Monsignor — that  I  had 
consented  to  join  with  Messer  Francesco  da 
( '.irrara  the  elder.  But  if  that  my  crime  shocks 
you,  my  countrymen,  remember  that  throughout 
I  believed  the  rule  of  Messer  Andrea  Contarim 
most  dangerous  to  Venice.  He  provoked  the 
enemies  most  powerful  to  destroy  us ;  he  did  not 
irain  the  friendship  of  citizens  most  able  to 
defend  the  republic ;  and  in  all  his  measures, 
not  only  did  some  mischance  defeat  them,  or 
partly  defeat  them,  but  those  who  were  ablest  to 
perform  were  neglected  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
— even  so  humble  a  man  as  I  am — at  every  turn, 
wa*  thwarted  in  my  efforts  to  serve  our  city. 
Long  persuaded  of  this  bad  rule,  and  at  la<t 
believing  that  in  his  sincerity,  of  which  you 
have  token  this  day,  Francesco  da  Carrara,  tin- 
father,  was  a  better  friend  to  Venice  than  Andiv:i 
('«ntarin5,  I  had,  and  I  si-ui'l  1  Ix-forc 

you,  consented  to  league  with  him  unknown  to 
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the  Senate :  that  I  did  so,  unknown  to  the 
Senate,  was  a  fault,  a  most  grievous  fault  and 
crime.  Now,  it  is  only  left  for  me  to  crave  from 
the  Senate  that  punishment  which  is  my  due ;  or 
licence,  at  least,  to  seek  that  penitence  which 
henceforward  must  be  my  chiefest  glory.  And 
let  me  further  say,  that  never  should  this  have 
been,  had  I  not  too  far  trusted  one  whose  com- 
manding power  is  seen  even  in  the  number  of 
instruments  that  we  find  him  to  have  possessed 
in  this  our  Senate ;  I  mean  that  terrible  traitor 
whom  till  now  I  loved  as  a  brother." 

Morosini's  form  was  still  erect ;  the  echoes  of 
his  loud,  clear  voice,  still  rang  throughout  the 
hall,  when  a  movement  near  the  dead  body,  to 
which  he  pointed,  drew  every  eye  from  him.  It 
was  Rosa,  who,  taking  a  step  or  two  forward, 
burst  forth, — "  Let  not  the  mocking  penitence  of 
a  coward  before  disgrace  deceive  you,  senators  ; 
let  not  the  fallen  alone  suffer,  and  all  the  crime 
be  charged  upon  him  alone  who  cannot  defend 
himself,  though  best  of  all  he  would  have  repulsed 
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assault  had  he  been  here  in  life.  Think  not 
that  Messer  Marco  Morosini  is  alone  so  exalted 
in  his  crimes.  Truly  under  that  high  dignity 
he  conceals  such  coward  baseness,  as  each  man 
here  would  scorn  to  be  his  fellow.  Ask  him 
where  is  that  ill-used  lady,  Teresa  Arduino  i 
Ask  him,  who,  for  her  sake,  followed  with  false 
aceusal  that  unhappy  gentleman,  her  father  I — 
who  rudely  violated  the  sacred  quiet  of  her  dyinLr 
mother  ? — who,  when  she  most  nobly  came  before 
the  Great  Council,  to  render  up  the  gold  for 
which  her  father  had  sacrificed  himself,  rather 
than  eat  the  bread  of  his  misery, — who  it  was, 
that  even  then  would  have  tortured  her  with 
public  disgrace,  to  force  her  to  his  vile  intent  i 
And  let  him  tell  you  where  she  is  now.  Ask 
him,  there,  as  he  stands !" 

The  senators  looked  at  Morosini.  He  stared 
at  Rosa  in  pale  bewilderment. 

"  He  will  not  answer  you,"  she  cried,  with 
increasing  energy ;  "  then  I  will  tell  you.  Seized 
by  that  distorted  ruffian — seized  by  the  order  of 
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that  too  faithful  brother — she  is  now  in  Marco 
Morosinrs  house."- 

Again  the  senators  looked  at  Morosini.     He 

o 

glanced  from  eye  to  eye,  as  if  he  sought  escape — 
he  gasped — he  burst  into  tears.  Again  drawing 
himself  up  erect,  and  mastering  his  passion  by  a 
violent  effort,  he  said — "  I  confess  it — I  do  con- 
fess this  also.  It  is  fit,-  most  excellent  fathers, 
that  my  disgrace  should  come  all  at  once ;  so 
that  my  penitence  may  be  quit  and  clean  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  I  may  all  at  once  re- 
nounce these  hateful  sins." 

A  harsh  chuckle  answered  him;  and  Nadale 
exclaimed,  "  In  sooth,  there  are  more  cunning 
ones,  Messer  Marco  Morosini,  than  we  thought 
for.  I  know  not  where  this  girl  has  learnt  to 
see  through  our  schemes.  And  yet,"  he  said, 
laughing  again,  "  there  are  things  which  she  sees 
not.  Now,  look  you,  noble  sirs;  see  how  she 
stands  by  to  guard  this  man's  body.  After  we 
had  got  it  on  shore,  you  might  have  seen  her 
walk  by  its  side,  holding  it  every  step  by  the 
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cloak ;  so  faithful  was  she.  Now,  you  see,  she 
thought  that  this  man  had  loved  her;  for  how 
could  she  tell  otherwise  ?  It  is  not  wet  or  dry 
:ies  that  can  teach  you  whether  a  man  loves 
you  or  not.  So  she  walked  even  into  this  hall ; 
for  I  saw  her  brought  in,  still  clutching  this 
man's  body.  You  have  been  sitting,  noble 
senators,  side  by  side  with  traitors,  and  you 
could  not  tell  that  the  honest  men  had  turned 
traitors,  like  Messer  Marco  Morosini  there;  you 
saw  no  difference  in  him  before  and  after " 

"  Silence  this  ribaldry  !"  exclaimed  the  Doge. 
••  Remove  him  if  he  speak." 

u  Nay,  hear  me  out,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in 
brief.  This  damsel,  or  woman,  or  lady, — for  I 
know  not  what  to  call  her, — as  you  saw,  noble 
itors,  still  clutched  this  man,  believing  him 
her  lover.  I  ask  you  how  she  could  tell  what  h- 
would  have  done  to  her  had  he  been  alive?  how 
could  she  tell  that  he  had  paid  me  these  two 
ducats,  good  gold,""  taking  them  out,  and  to> 
them  in  his  hands,  "  to  make  her  as  dead  as  he 
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now  lies  ?  I  took  the  ducats  in  pity  to  the  girl, 
meaning  to  tell  her  ;  and  now  we  are  both  the 
safer  that  he  lies  thus." 

Rosa^  who  had  turned  deadly  pale,  looked 
hard  upon  the  ruffian,  and  asked,  "  When  was 
this  !M 

"  Aye,  now  she  is  altered  too  ;  but  you  see  we 
do  not  know  these  things  till  we  find  them  out. 
It  was  last  night ;  you  had  but  just  left  him." 

"  It  is  false.     You  have  no  proof." 

"  Nay,  I  will  tell  you  why  he  said  it.  He 
said  that  you  were  in  his  way,  and  that  you  were 
coming  again  in  two  days,  but  he  wished  you  to 
come  no  more  ;  and  then  he  gave  me  the  ducats. 
We  all  know  what  that  means.  Aye,  you  look 
as  if  you  believe  now ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
you  were  in  his  way  ;  for  that,  too,  I  can  guess, 
though  he  did  not  tell  me :  he  was  going,  and 
that  noble  penitent  there  can  bear  me  witness,  to' 
marry  the  Lady  Angiolina;  and  I  think  if  he  had 
married  her,  you  would  have  been  troublesome. 
Look  at  Messer  Morosini,  he  does  not  gainsay 
it ;"  and  Nadale  finished  with  another  chuckle. 
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Rosa  searched  into  his  eyes  to  see  if  there 
was  any  show  of  falsehood  lurking  there, — she 
looked  at  the  dead  body  of  the  overbearing  and 
lawless  Alessandro — a  shudder  passed  over  her 
as  if  she  were  cold — she  folded  her  arms  across 
her  breast,  and  turning  from  the  two,  the  living 
and  the  dead  ruffian,  she  walked  away  from  them ; 
— her  steps  tottered,  and  she  would  have  fallen, 
but  running  towards  her,  Sebastian  and  Ranieri 
caught  her  in  their  arms,  and  drew  her  aside 
under  an  open  window. 

"Remove  the  body,"  said  the  Doge,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "  that  it  may  not  meet  her  eyes 
again.1'' 

A  new  voice  arrested  every  ear,  as  Carlo  Zeno, 
rising  in  his  seat,  said,  with  a  grave  but  not 
angry  face,  "  I  could  wish,  most  excellent  fathers, 
that  all  here  had  as  much  reason  to  be  contented 
with  what  has  passed  as  I  have ;  but  it  may  not 
always  be  so  ;  and  yesterday  others1  triumph  was 
my  peril.  Let  us  not  imitate  the  wrong-doiiiL- 
we  have  suffered  from.  Our  noble  visitor  ha* 
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truly  said,  that  Messer  Marco  Morosini's  fault 
lies  dead  and  drowned  there.  You  see  from  the 
plainest  tokens  that  he  is  truly  penitent.  There 
is  no  charge  against  him.  Let  him  go  forth, 
and  repair  the  wrong  he  did  in  grievous  mistake. 
For  others  that  have  been  more  strongly  ac- 
cused, they  must  have  justice  done  to  them; 
and  let  us  hope  that  the  justice  may  also  provB 
mercy.  For  that  unhappy  lady,  let  her  stand 
excused,  since  on  every  side  most  grievous 
wrong  has  been  done  to  her.  She  shall  be  cared 
for ;  and  the  lady  who  is  now  known  to  be  in 
Messer  Morosini's  house,  will  also  be  well  be- 
stowed ;  for  of  that  house  are  her  best  friends. 
And  I  have  to  crave  that,  for  the  present,  this 
sick  man,  who  has  scarcely  yet  been  accused  be- 
fore us,  may  be  left  to  my  care ;  for  him  I  will 
use  to  bring  farther  proof  of  the  dangers  which 
have  come  to  Venice.  He  shall  be  safely  re- 
stored when  claimed  by  the  officers  of  justice." 

"  Be  it  so,"   said   the  Doge ;   "  we   owe  you 
some  guerdon,  Messer  Carlo  Zeno,  for  the  wrong 
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that  we  have  suffered  to  be  put  upon  you ;  and 
our  guerdon  shall  be,  that  you  shall  have  the 
freedom  you  ask  to  serve  so  many  unfortunates, 
and  to  give  one  more  of  the  thousand  services 
that  you  have  rendered  to  Venice."" 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,"  cried  Nadale, 
11  but  what  will  you  do  with  this  witless  old  wo- 
man ?  See  how  she  winks  and  nods.  She  is 
sleepy  with  the  sleep  of  death,  and  pines  for  her 
bed  of  stone." 

*'  Great  wrong  has  been  done  to  her,"  an^ 
swered  the  Doge  ; — "  in  human  ignorance,  great 
wrong, — and  she  shall  have  what  amends  she 
may,  in  reverend  care  of  her  foolish  age,  with 
nought  to  do  but  to  breathe  the  free  air  of 

O 

Venice." 

"  Andrea  Contarini,"  said  the  ruffian,  "if 
there  were  more  men  like  you,  there  would  in 
Venice  be  fewer  men  like  me." 

"  One  word  more,"  cried  Morosini,  rising 
proudly, — "  If  I  understand  aright,  I  am  free. 
I  will  ask  of  you,  Messer  Zeno,  and  of  all  of  you 
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whom  it  may  concern,  that  you  will  do  me  this 
last  favour — to  come  to  my  house  this  night, 
some  two  hours  after  sunset ;  for  I  have  there  a 
duty  to  perform  of  which  you  shall  be  the  wit- 
nesses."" 

"  We  will  attend  you,"  said  Zeno. 

Morosini  walked  across  the  hall  to  leave  it. 
His  path  lay  near  the  foster-brother's  body.  He 
stopped  and  looked  where  it  lay  ;  once  so  deftly 
powerful,  now  a  helpless  lump.  A  shuddering 
pang  passed  over  the  Senator's  breast,  as  he 
gazed  upon  it,  and  thought  how  that  vigorous 
life  had  gone  for  ever,  never  again,  to  guide  his 
way,  even  to  crime.  "  Unhappy  that  he  was, 
Vantini !"  said  the  noble.  "  We  all  do  sin,  and 
he  was  not  my  foe,  save  in  too  great  love.  Will 
it  please  you  to  speak  with  me  hereafter  ?  for  I 
would  do  penance  for  him  who  served  me  so  in^ 
discreetly ;  and  gold  shall  flow  for  his  salvation 
and  favour  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  We  must 
all  make  our  peace,  good  Vantini ;  and  this  shall 
remind  you  of  your  errand."  He  drew  forth  a 
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poniard,  curiously  wrought  with  jewels.  "  1 
shall  need  such  no  more."  A  loud  sigh  burst 
unwilled  from  his  bosom,  and  he  strode  from 
the  hall. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MARCO  MOROSINI  left  the  palace  with  impa- 
tient steps.  His  boatmen  feared  to  interrupt 
his  angry  taciturnity,  and  took  him  homeward  at 
a  guess.  He  entered  his  palace  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  upon  his  speed.  His  first  words 
were,  to  order  a  high  banquet  to  be  prepared  ; 
his  next  to  summon  the  holy  man  who  was  wont 
to  confess  him.  With  him  he  spent  long  time ; 
and  issuing  forth  from  his  chamber  with  a 
more  composed  aspect,  he  passed  to  that  of  his 
daughter. 

Angiolina  had  so  far  forgotten  her  hopes,  that 
she  had  also  forgotten  much  of  her  griefs ;  yet, 
remembering  what  Francesco  had  told  her,  she 
started  in  affright  at  the  solemn  aspect  of  her 
father  ;  expecting  the  dreaded  demand. 
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He  took  her  by  the  hand  more  kindly  than 
ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  and  kissing  it  with  a 
.show  of  respect  that  she  had  never  before  seen, 
asked  her  if  she  would  listen  to  him,  for  he  had 
much  to  disclose  ?  In  amaze  at  his  newly-born 
humility,  she  signified  assent  by  her  silence ; 
and  he  went  on:  "Never,  daughter  mine,"  li 
said,  "  have  I  had  before  to  make  so  grievous  a 
disclosure  as  now  behoves  me;  seeing  that 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  for  a  father  to 
humble  himself  before  his  child.  But  first  tell 
me  Angiolina,  if  ever  you  have  found  me  other 
than  indulgent  to  you,  other  than  kind  ?" 

O  v 

This,  she  thought,  was  to  lead  to  the  terrible 
announcement.  She  drew  away  from  him,  look- 
ing round  her  in  vain  for  help  ;  but  no  Francesco 
was  there, — no  Edward, — no  Sebastian  ;  and  she 
felt  at  her  father's  mercy.  Clasping  her  hands, 
she  cried, — "Oh,  father  mine,  kill  me  if  you 
will,  but  tell  me  not  what  is  in  your  thoughts,  for 
it  is  too  horrible  !" 

Morosini  started  with  surprise  ;  for  an  instant 
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he  thought  that  his  paternal  penitence  had 
pressed  too  heavily  on  his  daughter's  tenderness  ; 
but  then,  seeing  her  terrified  face,  and  noting  that 
she  seemed  to  expect  him  to  tell  something  as  if 
she  knew  already  what  it  was,  he  divined  that 
there  was  more  in  her  fear  than  he  knew  of. 
Others  had  left  him  in  enmity ;  some  in  treach- 
ery ;  some  in  pride  ;  Alessandro  in  death ;  and 
now  the  last  of  all  who  had  once  surrounded  him 
was  to  he  driven  away  in  fear  at  he  knew  not 
what.  Doubt  and  disappointment  stung  him 
with  anger;  and  stamping  his  foot,  he  asked 
Angiolina  in  a  louder  voice,  what  she  meant. 

Fright  made  her  silent,  until  a  sterner 
question  forced  her  to  speak.  "  The  espousal," 
she  said, — "  that  terrible  espousal !" 

"  What  game  is  this  that  you  play  upon  me  ? 
Am  I  an  idiot,  that  I  wander  about  the  world  to 
be  made  its  fool  ?  What  espousal  have  I  put 
upon  you ;  what  espousal  know  you  of  but  the 
one  that  I  prevented  ?  Is  it  that  you  speak 
of  in  such  terror  f 
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"  Alas  !  no ;  the  other, — I  speak  of  the 
other." 

"  Of  what  other  ?  Tell  me,  daughter,"  cried 
Morosini,  looking  at  her  in  still  greater  doubt. 
He  remembered  Alessandro's  scheme;  but 
Angelina's  knowledge  of  that  treachery  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  his  path  with  a  new  shape,  like  the 
smoke  and  flame  that  rise  up  before  the  feet  of 
him  who  treads  the  treacherous  ground  about  a 
volcano. 

Angiolina's  fear  was  too  great  for  caution  ; 
she  had  resigned  herself  up  to  her  fate ;  and 
expecting  death,  or  worse,  she  answered, — 
"  You  mean  me  to  wed  with  Messer  Alessandro 
da  Padova." 

Clenching  his  teeth  and  fist,  Morosini  started 
away  and  walked  a  few  paces  from  her.  That 
last  wrong  which  he  had  meditated,  and  which  he 
had  thought  shut  out  from  all  knowledge,  was* 
then  known,  and  he  stood  before  her  not  only  a 
culprit  in  himself,  but  cruel  towards  her.  Then 
he  remembered  Alessandro's  proclaimed  troach- 
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ery,  and  how  he  himself  had  abandoned  his 
foster-brother  to  obloquy;  he  remembered  too 
his  new  penitence,  and  his  more  sacred  life,  now 
beginning ;  and,  lifting  his  eyes  up  to  heaven, 
he  took  comfort  to  himself  in  the  remembrance. 
He  turned  to  the  trembling  girl,  and  speaking 
yet  more  solemnly,  he  said,  "  My  daughter,  I 
pardon  you  these  doubts  ;  as  indeed  what  should 
not  so  great  a  sinner  pardon  ?  I  scarcely  know, 
and  not  knowing  can  scarce  confess,  what  mad 
thoughts  may  have  been  chased  across  my  mind. 
But  dread  no  more  ;  for  he  whom  you  fear  can 
affright  you  no  longer :  Alessandro  da  Padova 
is  dead." 

"  Dead !" 

"  Dead.  He  is  dead  ;  the  victim  of  his  own 
crimes  and  treachery,  too  late  known  to  me.  He 
has  fallen  under  the  violence  of  the  outraged 
people  of  Venice.  The  dreadful  story  you  will 
learn  too  soon;  and  my  time  now  is  short,  for  I 
have  other  things  to  prepare.  Fear  no  more, 
either,  from  me — I  command  no  longer.  I  am  a 
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sinning  and  a  stricken  man ;  humbly  craving 
pardon  from  all,"  he  added,  with  a  bended  head, 
but  his  form  erect  and  chest  expanded, — "craving 
pardon,  my  daughter,  even  from  my  children. 
Know,  my  daughter,  that  beyond  the  sacred 
circle  of  this  palace  I  have  been,  even  as  other 
men  are,  erring.  I  have  gone  astray  in  my 
ambitions,  in  that  I  have  been  misled  by  men 
of  less  generous  blood ;  and  I  have  gone  astray 
in  those  shapes  also  which  it  less  behoves  a 
noble  lady  to  hear.  For  these  things  I  have 
stood  somewhat  abashed,  even  before  the  Senate; 
and  likewise  before  him  whom  now  we  must 
account  the  chief  of  our  family,  Sebastiano  Moro- 
Bini.  Conscious  of  these  my  great  wrongs,  I 
have  made  a  resolve  to  repair  them  as  far  as  in 
me  lies ;  and  if  I  have  given  Sebastian  offence,  I 
-hall  do  so  no  longer.  I  will  cancel  all  re- 
proaches. But  here  I  owe  a  tenderer  duty,  ami 
am  willing  to  bow  to  an  uncontrouled  will.  I 
have  grown  accustomed,  Angiolina,  now  that  1 
am  old,  to  great  crosses.  Him  whom  I  thouirht 
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my  faithful  friend,  Alessandro  Padovauo,  have  I 
found  a  most  heinous  traitor.  You  do  not  start, 
but  truly  it  is  so ;  and  I  fear  that  he  may  have 
betrayed  more  than  I  thought  for.  I  have 
grown  used,  my  child,  to  think  that  those  who 
own  me  for  father  have  right  to  deal  with  me  as 
they  will,  and  no  longer  can  I  regard  Sebastian 
as  other  than  the  chief  of  my  house ;  but  you, 
my  sweet  daughter,  have  ever  treated  me  not  as 
your  enemy ;  and  therefore  is  your  will  stronger 
over  me.  I  have  caused  you  sorrow.  I  did  it, 
little  wishing  for  your  grief,  but  rather  thinking 
of  the  honour  of  our  house,  and  of  your  highest 
good.  And  now  I  have  come  before  you,  to 
humble  myself,  and  to  say  that  it  is  at  your 
choice  to  leave  your  father^  to  add  one  more — 
perhaps  the  bitterest  grief,  but  still  but  one 
more — to  the  many  griefs  that  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and  you  shall  say.  I  do  revoke  what 
before  I  commanded,  respecting  that  young 
Englishman ;  and  now  it  shall  lie  at  your  will  to 
take  him  if  it  so  please  you,'" — a  sudden  flush 
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warmed  Angelina's  cheek :  the  senator  con- 
tinued— "  and  to  leave  me  to  that  fate  I  seek. 
How  do  you  answer  f" 

Angiolina  laid   her   head   upon  her  father's 
shoulder.     Like  the  well  scourged  dog,  that  sees 
the  gate  thrown  open,  but  dares  not  pass  it,  she 
looked  at  the  liberty  that  was  offered  to  her,  and 
dared  not  take  it.     The  sight  of  it  only  made 
her  thraldom  the  more  bitter.     Her  father  had 
removed  her  worst  fears — she  owed  some  grati- 
tude to  him  for  that ;  Edward,  Sebastian,  had 
left   her;    Francesco   had  let  Morosini  return 
before  him;  she  had  no  help  in  her  weaki: 
and  could  not  but  yield.     Had  she  used  more 
courage  when  Edward  was  present,  at  the  Hr<t 
contest  with  her  father,  perhaps  she  might  now 
not  have  seen  that  liberty  in  vain.     But  she  had 
yielded  up  her  spirit.     And  now,  when  her  father 
humbled  himself,  and  seemed  to  place  his  power 
in  her  hands,  she  could  not,  for  shame,  repulse 
him  in  his  lowly  condition.     She  did  not   Iov<- 

him  more ;  and  she  hid  her  face  in  his  bn 
K  5 
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partly  that  he  might  not  see  it,  and  partly  that 
she  might  suffer,  but  not  meet  his  caresses.  As 
she  rested  against  him,  she  thought  that  of  all 
others  he  had  been  her  coldest  enemy ;  yet  he 
alone  was  left  to  her.  All  else  she  had  chosen 
to  forswear  ;  and  with  a  kind  of  bitter  grudging, 
mixture  of  aversion  and  pity,  as  she  thought  how 
the  world  had  been  spoiled  by  him  for  both  of 
them,  she  clung  the  closer  to  him,  and  wept 
much. 

Morosini  pressed  her  tightly  to  his  bosom  ;  and 
raising  his  eyes,  he  said,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice — 
"  May  Holy  Mary  bless  thee,  my  child  !  An- 
giolina,  I  expected  this,  and  knew  that  Marco 
Morosini  was  not  to  be  quite  deserted.  Joy  is 
not  for  man  on  this  earth,  my  child ;  but  we 
will  share  our  griefs  together." 

A  servant  entered,  and  told  him  that  guests 
were  come.  "  And  is  the  banquet  ready  ?"  he 
asked.  "  It  is,  my  lord."  "  Lead  them,  then, 
to  the  saloon.  Now,  I  am  ready  for  them  ! 
You,  Angiolina,  I  will  bring  to  the  guests  when 
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the  time  comes ;  meanwhile,  I  must  seek  that 
lady,  who,  to  my  shame,  has  been  brought  to 
this  house."  So  saying,  he  left  her. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MOROSINI'S  guests  were  true  to  the  appointed 
time.  Sebastian  regntered  his  father's  house 
with  a  presentiment  of  his  increasing  power,  and 
viewing  its  lofty  walls  with  new  feelings,  now 
that  he  regarded  them  as  containing  Teresa. 
And  Edward  came,  uncertain  what  might 
happen — both  hopes  and  fears  too  vague  to 
assume  a  distinct  aspect.  Luigi  Morosini  also 
came,  Alberti,  and  many  of  the  Senate  who 
owned  an  interest  in  the  house.  There  might 
be  some  twenty  or  thirty  guests.  Servants  with 
lighted  tapers  awaited  them  ill  the  hall,  and  led 
them  in  silence  to  the  saloon.  There  some  time 
they  waited  ;  but  Carlo  Zeno  did  not  join  them ; 
and  they  marvelled  that  Morosini  did  not  appear 
to  bid  them  welcome.  At  the  hour  after  sunset 
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they  came ;  and  the  host  who  was  so  studious 
to  receive  his  guests  with  courtesy  did  not  show 
himself.  The  guests  talked  with  each  other; 
first  amused  with  Morosini's  altered  habit ;  then 
they  began  to  wonder,  and  then  the  wonder  so 
tilled  them  that  they  grew  silent.  Thus  passed 
a  full  hour ;  the  silence  from  time  to  time  broken 
as  some  new  guest  came.  Still  no  Morosini ; 
and  Sebastian  began  to  feel  a  darkening  doubt 
that  the  promise  to  surrender  Teresa  was  a 
juggle,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Senator's  great 
penitence. 

A  little  noise  of  approaching  steps  and  voices, 
with  lights,  made  them  think  that  Morosini  was 
coming :  it  was  Carlo  Zeno,  with  Ranieri.  He 
looked  round  with  a  little  mistrustful  smile,  like  a 
man  who  thought  that  he  should  be  expected  t<> 
make  some  strange  disclosure,  of  which  his  own 
mind  felt  the  burden.  Sebastian  hastened  towards 
him,  and  asked  the  reason  of  his  long  stay. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  been  before 
the 
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"  The  Ten  !     No.     On  what  behalf  T 
"  As  accused.     I  had  scarcely  left  the  Senate, 
ere  the  officers  of  the  council  sought  me  ;  and  I 
found  my  judges  all  prepared." 
"  But  who  had  accused  you  ?" 
"  Luigi  da  Molino,  the  Avvogadore." 
"  Da  Molino  ! — himself  a  prisoner?" 
"  Himself  a  prisoner ;  but  his  charge  against 
me  had  been  received,  and  must  be  gone  through. 
He   afterwards  took  the  place  of  accused  ;   for 
all  the  proofs  were  so   close  and  well  prepared, 
with  the  help   of  what   I  had  learned  through 
these  my  friends,  of  the  witnesses  sent  by  the 
Lord  of  Padua,  and  of  Lionardo  Morosini,  who 
sought  atonement  for  his  crimes  in  full  disclo- 
sure, that  their  misdeeds  were  all  brought  home 
to  them  right  speedily.     Strange  tales  has  Ve- 
nice to  learn,  of  ^stratagems  to  let  the  Genoese 
into  our  lagune;  of  those  who  contrived  their  en- 
trance into  Chiozza,  which  cost  us  so  much  to 
regain ;  and  of  the  accomplices  of  Roberto  da 
Recanati.    Aye,  Messer  Luigi,  you  are  amazed  ; 
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but  if  men  were  as  innocent  as  you,  more  of 
them  would  thrive  as  lustily." 

•'  But  you  have  not  said — what  crime  re- 
mained for  them  to  charge  against  you  ?" 

"  That  I  had  conspired  with  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  and  taken  a  bribe  from  him  to  prevent 
the  reconquest  of  Chiozza." 

"  And  how  long  did  they  hold  you  with  such 
fooleries  ?" 

"  Until,"  said  Ranieri,  "  whose  strange  and 
unwonted  countenance,  angry  and  sneering, 
now  drew  attention, — "  until  they  had  punished 
him." 

•'  Punished  him!"  cried  many  voices. 

•'  Aye,  punished." 

•'  Be  still,  Ranieri,"  said  Zeno,  sinilini: ; 
•'  or  the  Ten  will  claim  another  prisoner." 

*'  Tell  it  us,  Ranieri,"  cried  Sebastian,  little 
heeding  Zeno's  interruption. 

"I  was  not  there,  and  learned  it  only  fr-.n: 
Messer  Zeno  himself.  But  it  was  so — tlu-y 
punished  him." 
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"  For  what — for  what  ?  Was  he  not  acquitted 
then,  as  by  the  Senate  f ' 

"  Acquitted  and  punished  too.  They  acquitted 
him  of  treachery,  but  punished  him  for  lending 
aid  to  a  foreigner  who  has  since  become  an 
enemy  of  the  Republic,  and  for  receiving  money 
under  any  pretext,  even  his  own  due,  from  one 
at  war  with  Venice." 

"  And  the  punishment  2" 

"  A  fine  of  two  thousand  dticats.  They  would 
have  imprisoned  him ;  but — " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Ranieri,"  said  Zeno,  gravely. 
"  Remember  the  Ten.  But  where  is  our  noble 
host  ?  Are  we  too  late  to  have  his  welcome  !"j 
"  No,"  answered  Sebastian  ; — "  we  still  at- 
tend him,  and  marvel  at  his  long  delay.  Your 
strange  tidings  have  made  us  forget  that  in  a 
greater  wonder ;  and  both  again  in  marvel  at  the 
calm  and  contented  air  you  wear  with  this  re- 
ward for  all  you  have  done  and  given  to  Venice." 

"  It  was  done  and  given  to  Venice,  Sebastian: 
if  wrong  has  now  been  done  me,  it  is  not  by 
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Venice,  but  by  some  few  men  who  have  mistaken, 
not  abandoned,  their  duty.  There  is  no  harm 
done ;  for,  blessed  be  our  Holy  Mother,  our  for- 
tune can  spare  the  fine." 

"  You  should  grow  fat,  Carlo  Zeno,"  ex- 
claimed il  Grasso,  "if  content  make  men  so. 
But  what  was  done  with  the  traitors  f 

•'  Their  guerdon  is  harder :  Marin  Barbarigo 
and  Luigi  da  Molino  will  come  no  more  forth 
from  prison,  but  waste  their  days  in  close  pe- 
nance ;  Pietro  di  Bernardo — I  think  some  of  the 
council  could  not  forget  his  pleasant  ways — will 
spend  one  year  in  prison,  and  then  will  seek  his 
happiness  abroad^  never  to  return ;  and  Lionardo 
Morosini's  penitence  has  obtained  him  the  like 
favour.  Da  Carrara's  man  Marco  bore  hard 
upon  Lionardo,  remembering  that  all  but  fatal 
thrust  of  the  sword  at  the  bridge  of  Chiozza." 

"  And  was  not  my  cousin,  Marco  Morosini, 
spoken  of  with  his  friends  ?"  asked  Luigi. 

"  By  none.     He  was  not  accused.     I  think 
men   believe   that   he  was   more    tricked  than 
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tricking ;  and  they  leave  him  to  his  own  punish- 
ment— the  cloister — for  that  is  on  his  mind, 
It  had  nearly  been  mine  for  life." 

"  For  life  !"  cried  Ranieri.  "  How  so,  master 
mine." 

"  Know  you  not,  Ranieri,  that  I  was  destined 
to  the  churchy  and  might  by  now  have  been 
Pope ;  but  when  I  had  charge  of  Patras,  while 
yet  a  boy,  I  defended  it  from  attack  ;  and  ever 
since  that  I  could  not  let  the  sword  out  of  my 
hands." 

"  Nor  the  book  neither,"  said  Luigi ;  "  since 
you  read  enough  for  a  clerk." 

"  Aye  ;  that  habit  stuck  to  me  too." 

"  But,"  said  Alberti,  "  touching  the  Ten  and 
Marco  Morosini — " 

"  Nay,  your  pardon,  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
that,  lest  he  surprise  us  and  feel  offence.  His 
is  too  hard  a  trouble  of  shame  and  peril  to  be 
added  to  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  here  he  comes, 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps." 

It  was  not  Morosini ;  but   more  servants  ap- 
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peared  to  light  the  guests  [to  the  banquet  hall. 
As  they  passed  from  the  saloon  through  the 
hall,  another  guest  joined  them,  and  mixed  with 
the  group  so  as  to  draw  little  notice.  More 
than  one  marked  that  it  was  Francesco  da  Car- 
rara; but,  grown  used  to  strange  events,  they 
watched  him  without  challenge.  They  entered 
the  banquet-hall. 

Morosini  was  there,  alone.  Many  years 
seemed  to  have  gathered  upon  his  head  in  that 
single  day.  Save  that  the  fiery  red  of  his  eyes 
reminded  them  of  his  weeping  in  the  Senate  hall, 
and  that  there  was  a  trembling  about  his  mouth 
and  nose  that  told  of  the  working  passions 
which  had  agitated  him,  there  was  a  greater 
dignity  in  his  manner,  and  he  looked  prouder 
than  ever,  if  more  serene.  With  a  pleasanter 
courtesy  than  usual,  he  bade  them  welcome. 
He  took  Sebastian  by  the  hand,  and  grasping 
it  firmly,  bent  to  him  in  silence,  and  sat  him 
to  the  right  of  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  Carlo  Zeno  on  the  left,  and  the_  others  ia 
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posts  suitable  to  their  rank;  then  taking  the  head, 
the  banquet  proceeded^  Little  was  eaten  ;  and 
although  he  pledged  all  round,  little  was  drunk, 
except  by  himself.  "  You  do  not,"  he  cried, 
"  Messer  Alberti,  answer  me  freely.  You  spare 
the  wine  as  if  it  were  bad,  or  as  if  we  had  many 
such  meetings."  But  invitation  could  not  make 
those  eat  and  drink  who  were  lost  in  expectancy ; 
some  merely  wondering  what  he  would  do,  and 
others  waiting  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  fate  of 
their  life. 

"  And  now,"*  he  cried,  "since  you  will  not  join 
me  in  this  high  revel,  most  noble  guests,  I  will 
ask  you  to  do  honour  to  one  who  must  hence- 
forward honour  you  here,  I  will  not  recount 
what  already  you  have  heard  recounted  to-day — 
I  will  not  recall  those  painful  deeds  which  I  need 
not  tell  you  to  my  shame^— how  there  is  one  whom 
I  was  bound  to  honour  and  protect,  but  to  whom 
I  have  done  some  wrong.  If  in  that  son,  noble 
Venetians,  there  was  some  pride,  some  warring 
against  fatherly  controul^  do  I  not  confess  that 
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that  pride  has  run  in  tj^e  blood ;  and  that  even 

*• 

higher  controul  than  that  of  a  father  has  been 
warred  against  by  a  Morosini  ?     You  have  seen 
my  sins  laid  bare  before  you ;  and  it  does  not 
befit  one  of  our  noble  race,  when  thus  convicted, 
to    shrink    from   the  confession   of  his  wrong. 
Therefore   have  I  thought  it  well  not  only  to 
confess,  but,  as  you  saw  to-day,  to  avow  it  in 
full ;  and  if  for  me  all  earthly  glory  is  gone, 
then  is  it  my  right  and  my  duty  to  seek  a  more 
sacred  glory.     And  thus,  most  illustrious  nobles, 
have  I  resolved,  in  rendering  justice  to  my  noble 
son,  to  seek  a  higher  inheritance  than  any  which 
I  hold  of  the  republic.     Now,  and  from  hence- 
forward, I  yield  up  to  Messer  Sebastiano  Moro- 
sini all  that  portion  which  I  hold  in  the  wealth, 
and  property,  and  power,  and  privileges  of  our 
house,  even  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  since  this 
great  republic  has  existed ;  and  from  this  day, 
Messer  Sebastiano  Morosini  shall  take  the  place 
of  Marco.     For  be  it  known  to  you  that  it  is 
my  resolve  to  seek  in  holy  penance  with  admis- 
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sion  to  one  of  our  sacred  orders,  that  forgiveness 
which  I  have  not  deserved,  but  which  is  obtained 
through  the  goodness  of  our  Lord,  and  the  in- 
tercession of  our  saint,  Messer  San  Marco.  Thus 
do  I  retrieve,  by  a  holy  sacrifice,  the  shame  that 
I  might  have  brought  upon  our  house." 

The  guests  were  silent.  Many  had  suspected 
his  purpose  when  he  invited  them  at  the  Senate  ; 
many  rejoiced  more  than  they  cared  to  tell  him ; 
and  all  looked  for  what  further  he  had  to  say. 

He  went  on  :  "  In  the  next  matter  I  cannot 
speak  with  so  much  boldness.  And  here  I  have 
to  crave  the  trust  of  Messer  Sebastiano  Morosini, 
and  of  Messer  Carlo  Zeno,  and  of  all  who  take 
concern  in  it.  You  were  told  this  day  that  a 
lady  had  been  brought  to  this  house, — Madonna 
Teresa  Arduino.  Most  illustrious  nobles,  she  is 
not  here." 

The  whole  company  started.  Sebastian  drew 
back  in  his  seat,  and  looked  upon  his  father  with 
surprise  and  a  new  suspicion.  Eanieri  and  some 
others  started  up ;  and  there  was  a  confused 
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murmur  of  questioning,  which  was  stopped  by 
the  voice  of  Carlo  Zeno.  "  Let  us  hear  Messer 
Morosini ;  we  can  ask  further  when  he  has  done." 
"  She  is  not  here,  I  swear  by  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  the  most  holy  Saint  Mark ;  and  if 
the  sacrifices  I  have  made  this  day  are  not 
pledges  that  I  speak  the  truth,  then  may  my 
salvation  be  for  ever  destroyed.  If  uncourteously 
1  have  detained  you  after  I  bade  you  to  this 
house,  it  was,  most  illustrious  nobles,  that  I  felt 
shame  to  meet  you,  and  sought  in  vain  for  her 
who  is  lost.  I  did  believe  her  to  be  here ;  but 
some  strange  cheat  has  been  put  upon  me,  and 
upon  you,  for  I  cannot  learn  that  ever  she  has 
been  brought  hither.  You  doubt  mo ;  I  see  that 
Messer  Sebastiano  Morosiui  doubts  me  too ;  but 
here  in  this  place  I  give  my  person  in  pledge  as 
hostage  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  And  after 
I  shall  have  told  you  all  that  is  known  to  me  on 
that  head,  you  shall  seek  the  whole  of  this 
palace  through,  still  holding  me  prisoner  until 
the  lady  be  found.  And  thus  I  surrender  myself 
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prisoner  to  the  keeping  of  Messer  Sebastiano 
Morosini."  He  then  told  them  all  that  Ales- 
sandro  had  said  to  him  when  last  they  spoke,  and 
how  that  had  made  him  believe  Nadale's  accusa- 
tion to  be  true ;  but  how,  upon  searching  through 
the  house,  he  could  nowhere  find  her,  nor  could 
any  of  the  servants  say  that  a  lady  had  been 
brought  there. 

Without  speaking,  Sebastian  rose  from  the 
table ;  others  followed  him,  and  searched  the 
house  through.  They  questioned  the  servants, 
but  could  learn  nothing  of  the  lady,  and  per- 
force they  were  constrained  to  believe  that 
Marco's  words  were  true. 

When  they  had  reassembled  in  the  saloon, 
Morosini  again  pressed  them  to  receive  him  as 
their  prisoner,  hostage  for  Teresa ;  but  Sebastian 
would  not  have  it,  nor  would  Zeno  allow  it. 

"  The  words  of  a  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
cloister,"  said  Zeno,  "  must  not  be  doubted  ;  or 
where  would  our  doubts  stop  ?  It  was  not  alone 
the  love  of  the  sword  that  stayed  me  from 
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the  cloister,  but  that  I  could  not  thus  answer  for 
my  own  words,  seeing  that  so  sacred  places  must 
not  be  entered  by  falsehood.  We  will  seek  for  the 
lady  elsewhere.  That  ruffian  who  has  beguiled 
us  and  Messer  Morosini, — and  he  is  in  safe  keep- 
ing,— shall  disclose  to  us  where  she  is,  and 
wherefore  he  has  put  this  cheat  upon  us  at  the 
last ;  and  meanwhile  better  were  it  that  we 
should  be  deceived,  even  in  so  mortal  a  matter, 
than  that  we  should  dishonour  our  nature  by  mis- 
trusting Messer  Morosini." 

"  You  speak,"  said  Morosini,  "  as  behoves 
your  noble  nature  ;  and  now  with  your  leave  I 
have  one  more  duty  to  perform,  and  have  to 
crave  your  patience  for  a  short  time  longer."  He 
retired  and  kept  them  waiting  for  a  little  while ; 
and  then  he  returned  with  Angiolina,  leading" 
her  into  the  midst  of  the  saloon.  Sebastian  for 
an  instant  forgot  his  own  care,  and  looked  to  see 
what  courage  his  friend  had  for  the  unknown 
trial  that  awaited  him.  Edward  was  pale,  but 
motionless.  In  the  cold  and  steadfast  aspect  of 

VOL.    III.  L 
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the  girl,  the  Englishman  saw  no  glimpse  of  hope 
for  himself;  and  he  half  foresaw  what  was  to  follow. 
He  would  have  left  the  place ;  but  chiding  him- 
self for  that  faintheartedness,  he  resolved  to  stay 
even  for  the  smallest  chance. 

"Be  it  known  to  you,  illustrious  nobles," 
said  Morosini, — "  for,  after  so  much  has  been 
laid  before  you,  all  may  be  known, — that  there 
is  present  amongst  us  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, who  has  sought,  and,  I  will  say  it,  obtained 
the  love  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Morosini. 
I  did  no  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  might 
have  done,  in  forbidding  that  a  daughter  of  our 
house  should  be  led  away  by  a  stranger,  of  whom 
we  knew  little.  By,  and  in  me,  the  house  of 
Morosini  has  fallen ;  my  pride  must  be  humble- 
ness, and  no  longer  do  I  dare  to  say  that  that 
most  excellent  English  gentleman,  who  has 
served  the  republic  so  well  and  so  faithfully, 
even  as  well  and  as  faithfully  as  though  he  had 
been  born  of  us,  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  so 
great  a  fortune ;  therefore  have  I  and  do  I  now 
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revoke  and  regard  as  null  all  that  I  have  said 
to  forbid  that  gentleman  from  his  pretensions. 
Mesaer  Odoardo,  for  all  that  I  have  said  that 

*  may  have  given  you  offence,  I  now  most  humbly 
crave  your  pardon,  and  shall  not  go  content  from 
the  world  without  I  bear  it  with  me.  Tell  me, 
sir,  that  I  have  it." 

f  Edward's  cheek  flushed,  and  he  felt  a  glow  of 
anger  pass  over  him  as  the  man  spoke.  What 
had  Morosini  done  that  should  change  hi* 
mind  ?  He" knew  not ;  but  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  senator's  abject  humiliation  which 
forbade  him  to  spurn  the  beggar,  even  as  he 
would  have  forborne  to  trample  on  a  man  gro- 
velling at  liis  feet.  He  said,  "  If  you  seek 
earnestly,  Messer  Morosini,  my  pardon  \-<\\ 
have/' 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you.  And  now,  as  I  have  said, 
it  lies  with  the  lady  to  make  her  choice,  whether 
she  shall  prefer  the  world,  its  joys,  and  all  that  it 
and  you  can  offer  her,  and  leave,  as  others  have 
done,  her  father  in  his  a<re  and  shame;  or 
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whether  she  will  make  choice  to  share  with  him 
his  misery  and  penance,  and  retire  from  the 
world  to  a  sacred  quiet.  It  is  for  her  to  say." 
He  drew  back  a  step  or  two  from  her,  as  if  to' 
leave  her  free. 

Sebastian  started  forward.  "  Do  not  speak," 
he  said,  "  Angiolina ;  do  not  answer  now."  And 
then,  turning  to  his  father,  he  cried,  "  You  carry 
your  tyranny,  sir,  with  you,  even  into  your 
penance,  and  the  most  cruel  passions  into  your 
sacred  life  now  beginning.  You  have  prepared 
her  for  this,  and  she  is  too  gentle  to  withstand 
you.  Leave  her  free — let  some  days  pass  over — 
let  her  breathe  a  fresher  air ;  and  then  she  shall 
answer,  for  then  she  would  have  a  will,  which  she 
no  longer  has  now." 

"  Messer  Sebastiano  Morosini,"  answered  his 
father,  with  a  most  forced  calmness,  "  you  speak 
somewhat  before  your  time,  as  though  I  were 
already  buried  in  the  cloister.  But  I  will  not 
gainsay  you,  for  already  you  are  to  me  the  head 
of  this  house.  Sir,  the  lady  shall  speak  when 
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it  shall  please  her ;  even  now,  or  any  day  here- 
after, she  shall  say  that  she  shall  leave  me, 
or  that  she  will  follow  me.  I  put  no  force  upon 
her.  Let  her  say  the  word,  and  I  leave  this  hall 
and  this  palace~alone,  saying  nought  against  her. 
I  put  no  force  upon  her.  Her  will  is  as  free 
now  as  the  wind  itself." 

"  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  cast  a  spell  upon  her. 
I  see  it  in  her  bearing  ;  for  who  would  know  in 
this  pale  and  trembling  and  silent  girl,  what  my 
sister  Angiolina  was  I  I  ask  of  you,  my  lord 
father,  to  say  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is 
now  ;  and  who  has  done  it  but  you,  and  there- 
fore how  is  it  that  you  call  her  free  T 

"  She  is  free  in  my  disgrace.  Whatever  has 
been,  is  no  longer ;  and  what  she  says  now  is  her 
own  will.  My  penance  will  not  brook  to  wait 
for  your  delays.  I  go  now  ;  and  I  go  alone,  or 
with  a  companion.  Interrupt  me  no  more." 

"  Marco,  Marco !"  cried  Luigi  il  Grasso, 
stepping  between  the  father  and  daughter,  "this 
must  not  be.  Your  rash  and  cold  austerity  will 
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kill  our  sweet  Angiolina.  Leave  her  with  us. 
and  we  will  cherish  her  as  the  clearest  daughter 
of  our  house." 

"  Be  it,  I  say,  as  she  wills.  But  stand  you 
aside,  Luigi ;  you  have  no  office  here,  for  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  father." 

"  Edward,"  said  Sebastian  impatiently,  speak- 
ing to  his  friend  in  English,  "  will  you  not  say  a 
word  to  her  2" 

Edward  approached  the  still  silent  girl.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her  face  ;  but  it 
did  not  answer  him.  Pale  and  silent,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Edward  would 
have  spoken,  but  his  heart  freezed  within  him. 
He  dropped  her  hand  ;  and  leaving  her  side,  he 
answered  in  his  own  tongue, — "She  has  not 
strength  for  it,  Sebastian.  I  cannot  put  that 
force  upon  her." 

A  brisk  step  across  the  floor  broke  the  mourn- 
ful quiet  of  the  room,  and  a  new  voice  called 
aloud  upon  Angiolina.  Her  face  met  the  sound 
with  a  look  of  not  unwilling  surprise  ;  but  then 
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a  new  fear  seemed  to  possess  her  face,  and  it 
became  as  pale  as  before.  It  was  Francesco  da 
Carrara. 

A  quick  murmur  of  sub-lued  astonishment  burst 
from  all  around.  Both  Angiolana's  brother  and 
father  drew  nearer  to  her  ;  and  resuming  his 
fiercest  pride,  Morosini  asked,  "  By  what  right  is 
Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara  in  this  my  palace  .' 
Small  friendship  has  there  been  between  our 
houses,  and  this  day  has  it  been  destroyed  for 
ever.  I  would  not  chase  away  a  guest,  Messer 
Francesco " 

"Cross  me  not  in  this,  Messer  Morosini," 
answered  the  young  Paduan.  "  Trust  to  me, 
or  to  your  daughter's  angel  purity,  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  to  offend  you.  But  I  would  not 
see  her  thus  leave  the  world,  nor  let  her  go 
without  knowing  that  she  departs  at  her  own 
will  and  pleasure;  for  in  this  we  are  all  her 
servants." 

"  Messer  Francesco " 

"Say   no   more,    Messer    Morosini;    I 
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speak  with  your  daughter  apart,  though  still  in 
your  presence,  or  you  shall  slay  me  here  as  I 
stand.11 

"  There  are  others  here,  Messer  Francesco,11 
cried  Sebastian,  "  to  whom  you  must  answer  for 
this  strange  interruption  :  by  what  right  do  you 
enter  here,  or  speak  thus  f ' 

"  Talk  not  of  rights  at  times  like  these,  Se- 
bastiano  Morosini,  when  all  goodness  may  be  lost 
for  want  of  boldness.  Trust  me  I  will  do  you 
no  wrong,  nor  yet  to  Messer  Odoardo." 

Edward  remembered  that  night  when  he  had 
first  seen  Francesco.  He  remembered  what  the 
youth  then  said  to  Angiolina,  and  what  Angiolina 
to  him.  He  remembered  too  how  he  himself  had 
already  served  his  foe,  sparing  him  at  the  bridge 
of  Chiozza ;  and  the  same  good  faith  now  moved 
him.  "  Let  him  have  his  way,  Sebastian,'1  he 
cried ;  "  I  will  be  his  hostage.11 

"  Twice  my  guardian!"  exclaimed  Francesco; 
"  and  yet  I  shall  strive  to  do  you  better  service 
even  than  you  have  rendered  me.11 
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None  hindering,  he  drew  Angiolina  to  the 
furthest  end  of  the  chamber.  She  suffered  him 
to  lead  her ;  she  leant  upon  his  arm.  There 
was  in  the  gay  audacity  with  which  he  braved 
everything  and  everybody,  something  in  which 
her  too  yielding  nature  put  more  trust  than  in 
all  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  too  that  his  love, 
less  absorbing  than  Edward's,  stood  to  her  as  a 
gage  of  his  good  will  and  fidelity,  but  yft. 
threatened  no  evil  from  its  impetuosity. 

"  How  is  this,  Angiolina  mia,"  he  said  in  an 
under  tone ;  "will  you  make  no  end  to  what  you 
will  sacrifice  2  You  are  too  tender  to  be  most 
cruel ;  for  want  of  some  little  sterner  stuft',  you 
cast  away  your  friends,  one  by  one,  until  none  is 
left  you  ;  and  now  you  cast  away  yourself." 

"  Not  so :  rather  say,  Francesco,  that  I  pre- 
serve  myself.     Alas !    what  have  I   seen   but 
danger  and  misery ;  and  why  should  1  not  seek 
safety  where  our  Holy  Mother  vouchsafes  it  T 
"  This  is  no  answer.     The  blood  rises  in  your 

cheek  to  contradict  you,    Angiolina.     It  is  no 
L  5 
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cold  and  aged  piety  that  tears  you  from  the 
world;  but  merely  the  grasping  will  of  that 
man  who  has  no  scruples  in  his  heart.  What 
end  of  goodness  or  piety  can  you  thus  gain  I 
Tell  me  this,  and  I  will  suffer  you  to  go." 

"  Do  you  call  it  no  end  of  goodness  or  piety, 
Francesco,  that  I  should  serve  Heaven,  and  fit 
myself  better  for  that  blessed  state  f 

"  Still  you  do  not  answer  me.     And  bethink 
you,  Angiolina,  that  Heaven  will  gain  little  even 
thus.     By  so  much  more  pious  that  you  become, 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  so  much  more  care- 
less of  good  shall  I  become  in  that  world  which 
you  have  left.     For  while  you  are  in  it,  there  is 
to  me  a  sacred  presence  that  keeps   hope  and 
goodness   in   my  heart.     Let  me  be  left  thus 
quite  alone,  and  you  know  not  how  wicked  I  shall 
become ;  so  that,  take  us  two  together,  and  the 
account  with  Heaven  will  stand  where  it  did.    I 
was  content,  Angiolina,  that  you  should  throw 
away  my  fortunes  ;  but  this  is  more  than  I  can 
bear — to  see  you  throw  away  your  own.     Say 
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only  the  word — the  word  you  wish  in  your 
heart — and  it  shall  be  stopped.  See  how  many 
friends  you  have.  Count  them  there, — all  but 
one. — Say  that  word,  and  all  will  defend  you 
and  keep  you  safe.  Or  shall  I  say  it  for  you  i 
Or  let  us  fly  at  once,  and  I  will  carry  you  away 
from  the  strife,  and  keep  you  safely  till  you 
choose  to  return." 

••  No,  Francesco ;  whatever  I  wish,  there  is 
a  duty  to  be  done.  You  forget,  but  I  cannot, 
that  there  is  one  who  has  been  left  by  all,  save 
myself;  and  I  dare  not  brave  the  mischance  that 
might  befal,  if  despair  were  driven  into  that 
proud  soul.  No;  all  that  you  have  said  only 
makes  me  believe  that  the  danger  lies  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  what  I  do  is  wiser  or  better  than 
what  you  would  have  me  do  ;  but  I  know  that  it 
is  all  that  I  can  do ;  and  I  fear  that  were  I  to 
study  it  deeper,  I  might  go  astray.  You  must 
give  me  up  to  my  fate,  and  remember  that  I  was 
not  worth  a  better  one.11  She  pressed  his  hand 
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and  would  have  moved  back  towards  her  father  ; 
but  Francesco  held  her  for  a  moment.  "  Farewell 
then,  Angiolina,"  he  cried ;  "  and  remember, 
that  if  ever  you  need  a  servant  who  will  do  your 
will  without  asking  reasons,  you  have  Francesco 
da  Carrara."  He  kissed  her  hand.  Her  own 
trembled  in  his ;  and  laying  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders  she  said, — "  Of  all  that  I  leave,  Fran- 
cesco, truly  I  believe  that  none  have  ever  been 
so  kind  to  me  as  you  have.  Farewell,  my  dear 
friend.11  Whereat  she  kissed  him  on  the  mouth, 
and  moved  away.  There  was  silence  in  the  room, 
all  wondering  at  the  strange  conference  they  had 
seen,  and  at  its  stranger  end.  Her  steps  trembled, 
and  she  faltered  as  though  she  scarcely  knew 
where  she  was  going.  "  Angiolina,"  cried  her 
father.  She  moved  towards  him, — her  steps  quick- 
ened,— she  ran  into  his  arms.  Folding  them 
round  her,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  said 
to  his  son, — "  There  is  a  love  the  child  may  feel 
for  its  parent,  Messer  Sebastiano,  which  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Morosini  may  not  know. 
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This  is  too  sacred  for  your  violence.  Let  us 
depart.  For  some  days  we  will  crave  an  abode 
in  this  our  ancient  palace  ; — when  once  our  home 
is  found,  it  shall  remain  yours.  Farewell." 
None  hindered  him  as  he  led  his  daughter  from 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  the  Morosini  palace  Carlo  Zeno  hastened 
home  with  his  friends,  bound  upon  extorting 
from  Nadale  a  better  knowledge  of  Teresa's  place 
of  concealment.  Edward  was  pale,  and  still 
trembled  from  the  suffering  within,  and  Sebas- 
tian would  have  had  him  retire  to  rest ;  but,  he 
answered,  he  could  not  rest  in  Venice  ;  and  he 
would  not  leave  the  quest  they  were  on  until 
Teresa  should  be  rescued.  Together  they 
sought  her  captor. 

The  ruffian  had  been  thrown  into  no  dungeon, 
his  sickness  being  a  sterner  gaoler  than  any  that 
could  have  been  put  over  him  ;  and  with  a  hu- 
mane policy  Zeno  had  had  him  confined  in  a 
pleasant  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  palace, 
where  he  lay  in  bed,  with  servants  to  watch  over 
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him.  Sebastian  would  have  released  hia  master 
from  the  trouble  of  meddling  with  the  man, 
but  Zeno  would  not  let  him.  His  authority,  he 
said,  might  make  the  rogue  more  readily  confess. 
And  therefore,  taking  with  him  only  Sebastian 
and  his  two  companions,  he  entered  Nadale's 
chamber. 

The  sufferer  lay  in  a  softer  bed  with  finer 
.sheets  than  he  had  ever  pressed  before.  But 
little  will  mortal  agony  feel  slight  luxuries  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  hia  arms  were  cast  about, 
one  here  and  the  other  there,  as  he  lay  on  his 
back  with  his  face  turned  to  one  side,  showed 
li«>w  he  writhed  under  the  burthen  that  oppressed 
him.  He  was  dozing;  but  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps as  they  approached  his  bed  awakened  him. 
He  started  at  his  four  visitors,  as  though  they 
were  spirits  that  he  saw  in  the  room. 

Some  time  all  remained  silent,  staring  at  the 
man  ;  and  then  Carlo  Zeno  began  : — "How  is  it 
with  you  ?  Ha*  tin.-  physician  seen  you,  and 
iriven  you  ease  f" 
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Nadale  was  silent  still  for  a  few  moments, 
almost  as  if  he  had  not  heard;  and  then  his 
cheeks  suddenly  reddening  and  his  eyes  flashing 
with  heightened  fever,  he  cried  in  a  low  husky 
voice, — "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  To  what  use  am 
I  to  be  put,  that  I  am  thus  cared  for  I  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  past  using,  and  that  if  I  were 
still  a  good  tool,  those  are  gone  whom  it  was  my 
humour  to  serve.  Why  do  you  come  to  pester  a 
dying  man !" 

"  I  would  not  have  you  die,"  answered  Zeno  ; 
— "  your  life  might  be  useful  to  me,  and  should 
not  be  unhappy  to  yourself.  But  say  that  you 
are  dying, — I  would  have  you  leave  the  world  as 
easily  as  you  may,  carrying  with  you  what  re- 
commendation you  may  for  the  Heavenly  mercy. 
And  how  can  that  be,  my  friend,  if  you  depart 
with  falsehood  on  your  lips  ?" 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  What  mean  you  ?  Never 
talk  in  riddles  to  a  dying  man,  for  none  must 
hurry  so  much.  Talk  plain,  or  my  answer  may 
be  cut  short  before  you  have  finished  your  fine 
speeches." 
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"  Why  then  I  will  learn  wisdom  from  you, 
and  be  brief:  Teresa  Morosini  is  not  in  the 
palace  where  you  said  she  was." 

Nadale  laughed. 

"  Miserable  ribald !  is  it  thus  you  mix  the 
talk  of  death,  and  falsehood,  and  laughter,  on 
your  mortal  pillow  f 

"  Go  :  leave  me :  I  can  only  sleep.  I  have 
no  strength  for  aught  else." 

"  Not  so ;  we  must  know  where  this  lady  is  ; 
and  until  we  know  that,  no  force  will  we  leave 
untried." 

Nadale  laughed  again  a  low  chuckle ;  and 
turned  round  upon  his  bed  as  if  to  compose  him 
to  sleep.  The  secret  of  Teresa's  abode  was  to 
<li<-  with  him  ! 

"  Think  not  you  can  get  off  thus,  fellow  !" 
cried  Sebastian ;  "  for  we  have  you  in  our  power ; 
and  in  truth  will  we  make  you  declare  where  you 
have  hid  the  lady." 

The  sick  man  turned  his  head,  and  seeing  Se- 
bastian, he  started  up  more  fiercely  than  before  ; 
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resting  on  one  hand  while  he  shook  the  otherat 
his  questioner : — "  Ha  !  is  that  you  ?  I  expected 
you  here  — I  looked  for  you,  —  misbegotten 
animal !  You  who  struck  me  down,  and  now 
come  begging  to  my  bed.  It  is  blow  for  blow  ; 
and  now  say,  wretch,  who  strikes  hardest.  This 
is  what  I  lived  for ;  and  you  get  nothing  more 
from  me.  This  is  why  I  do  not  lie  down  on  my 
back  and  die  at  once.  Stay  there — you  may 
stay  ;  it  gives  me  content  to  see  you." 

Zeno  drew  his  younger  friend  back,  to  mode- 
rate his  rising  anger ;  and  again  spoke  to  the 
man,  in  a  calm  but  stern  voice  : — "  My  friend, 
I  would  have  you,  for  your  own  sake,  go  out  of 
the  world  with  ease  of  body  and  of  mind ;  but 
truly  will  I  not  lose  even  for  that  what  is  more 
precious  to  us  all.  We  must  know  where  this 
lady  is  at  any  price ;  and  if  you  will  not  say 
freely,  we  must  make  you  tell  us." 

"  Make  me  !  Why  look  you,  do  you  see  this 
face  ?  Do  you  see  how  it  is  twisted  ?  I  say  to 
you  that  every  mouthful  of  food  I  eat  tells  me 
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how  my  beard  is  tangled  with  this  ruin  here. 
Ask  him  who  made  it  so ;  and  now  know,  that 
since  it  was  done,  my  work  has  been  to  bring 
him  with  the  strong  arm  under  my  feet  to 
trample  on.  I  have  him  there.  Now  say  what 
price  you  think  he  is  worth.  What  will  you 
give  me  for  his  ransom  ?" 

"  What  you  ask." 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  man,  throwing  himself 
back  on  his  pillow,  with  a  little  laugh, — "  you 
shall  not  have  him."  Then  rising  again  at  once, 
he  continued, — "  Would  you  have  tidings  of  the 
fair  lady,  Messer  Sebastiano  ?"  Sebastian  was 
silent.  He  could  not  crave, — he  could  not  re- 
fuse the  offer.  Composing  himself  on  his  pillow, 
the  man  went  on  in  a  slow,  steady  voice,  watch- 
ing Sebastian's  face  as  he  spoke.  "  I  took  her 
away, — you  know  what  for — for  Messer  Ales- 
.saiidro,  I  guess,  to  make  a  bargain  of  with  his 
foster-brother.  She  is  tall — she  was  strong— 
and  truly  it  cost  us  more  to  master  her  tlian  it 
did  the  miserable  old  fisher  who  would  have 
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crossed  us.  One  day  she  would  riot  eat ;  but 
then  I  told  her1' — and  he  laughed  — "  that 
Messer  Sebastiano  would  never  find  her  if  she 
left  the  world  in  that  way ;  and  then  I  found 
that  the  bread  and  wine  that  I  put  for  her  used 
to  go.  You  have  been  busy  with  me  this  day. 
Yesterday  I  was  watching  to  meet  with  our 
friend  Alessandro.  It  is  two  days — stop,"  he 
counted  on  his  fingers, — "  it  is  three  days  ;  yes, 
it  is  three  clear  days — four  days  ago,  I  placed 
food  for  her  ;  well,  that  would  have  gone,  and  it 
is  three  clear  days " 

"  Cease  this  ribaldry,"  cried  Sebastian,  moving 
towards  the  bed,  "or  I  will  squeeze  the  truth 
from  your  throat."  Edward  and  Ranieri  held 
him  back. 

Nadale  answered  with  another  laugh.  "  I  am 
equal  with  you,  nobles,  and  can  throw  away 
money  as  well  as  you.  We  can  bid  against 
each  other,  and  I  will  beat  you.  Go :  you  are 
foolish.  What  is  the  rest  of  my  life  worth  that 
J  should  bargain  for  anything  that  you  can  give  ? 
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All  that  it  is  to  me  now  belongs  to  the  past, 
gone  by ;  that  I  have  to  make  up ;  that  I  have 
made  up,  and  having  done  it  I  am  ready.  Go 
to  your  beds." 

"  This  trick  shall  not  serve  you,"  said  Zeno. 
"  Ere  we  go  to  our  beds,  if  you  speak  not,  I  will 
have  you  moved  from  yours  to  one  less  easy ; 
and  the  question  shall  be'  wrung  out  of  your 
limbs,  if  it  flow  not  from  your  tongue." 

"  Do  it, — do  it.  You  shall  wring  from  me 
groans  and  shrieks,  and  all  I  suffer  shall  serve  to 
tell  you  how  I  prize  what  I  now  hold,  and  how 
I  know  that  others  suffer  more.  I  am  ready  for 
you.  Let  us  come.  I  can  walk  yet,"  and  he 
made  a  move  as  if  to  rise  from  the  bed ;  but 
sunk  back  with  weakness.  Zeno  turned  away  : 
the  great  mind  that  had  faced  all  dangers,  and 
had  feared  to  brave  no  artifice  of  war,  was  struck 
with  dismay  in  the  encounter  of  infamous  des- 
pair and  mortal  sickness.  Death  and  depravity 
ruled  in  that  dying  bed.  Sebastian's  blood 
boiled  in  his  veins,  but  he  kept  the  end  of  his 
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tongue  between  his  teeth,  lest  he  should  dis- 
please his^leader  ;  and  thus  they  looked  silently 
on  the  sick  man,  while  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  forgetting  them. 

Eanieri  laid  his  hand  on  Zeno's  arm,  and 
putting  a  finger  upon  his  lip,  to  signify  that 
they  should  suffer  the  man  to  sleep,  he  drew 
them  away  from  the  bed.  "  We  shall  not,"  he 
said,  whispering,  "  force  it  out  of  him  thus. 
He  is  the  master  of  us  on  this  field,  and  he 
knows  it.  But  trust  me  and  I  will  yet  humour 
him.  Leave  it  to  me.  Let  you  and  Sebastian 
here,  who  keeps  his  flame  alive,  withdraw.  I 
and  Odoardo  will  stay  with  him  ;  and  soon  shal  1 
we  learn  how  we  shall  compass  his  defeat." 

Zeno  looked  at  Sebastian.  "  Ranieri  is  better 
than  us  all,"  he  said  ;  "  and  in  faith,  Sebastian, 
I  can  tell  you  that  he  did  more  to  take  Chiozza 
than  all  the  rest.  Let  us  leave  the  youth  this 
fortress  also  to  conquer,  as  he  will  have  it  so. 
Put  your  trust  in  San  Marco  and  Messer  Ranieri, 
and  your  fortune  shall  be  more  blessed  than  if  I 
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took  the  adventure,  for  all  I  am  so  great  a  man 
in  Venice.  Let  us  take  his  counsel.'1 

In  silence  Sebastian  obeyed ;  and  as  they 
withdrew  from  the  chamber,  Zeno  said,  "  I  will 
not  sleep,  Sebastian,  to-night ;  but  I  will  watch 
apart,  ready  if  you  shall  summoii-me  for  your 
peril.  The  thought  of  that  dear  lady  whom  I 
have  learnt  to  love  on  your  report  will  keep  me 
awake,  and  I  may  yet  help  you  more  humbly 
than  our  good  master,  Messer  Banieri.  You 
may  better  watch  near  this  door,  but  meddle  not 
with  the  youth,  for  truly  I  think  he  has  more 
cunning  than  any  three  of  us  could  match." 

When  their  friends  had  gone,  Edward,  half 
divining  KanierTs  scheme,  sat  himself  down  in 
the  shade,  which  Ranieri  made  still  darker  by 
putting  out  two  of  the  lamps  that  were  buminir. 
Then  he  sent  the  men  who  had  watched  before 
away ;  seating  himself  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 
Lons:  time  it  seemed  to  those  that  watched ; 

O 

while  the  sick  man  often  turned  sharply  round, 
as  though  suddenly  stung  with  what  he  lay 
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upon.  He  groaned  and  muttered  in  his  sleep, 
and  then  threw  his  arms  apart,  and  sighed  as 
though  he  were  weary  of  the  night.  He  raised 
himself  up  in  the  bed,  and  looked  around,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a  jug  that  stood  near  him.  Ranieri 
knew  his  wish,  and  starting  up  with  noiseless 
alacrity,  brought  the  water  to  the  bed.  Nadale 
looked  into  the  jug,  and  then  at  Ranieri,  with 
a  malignant  and  suspicious  glance.  "  None  but 
a  fool,"  he  muttered,  "  would  poison  a  dead  man. 
It  would  be  wasting  the  drug."  He  took  a 
draught,  and  lying  down  again  closed  his  eyes. 
Not  long  after  he  rose  again ;  and  again  Ranieri 
tended  him.  "  The  water  has  got  warm,"  said 
Nadale ;  "  may  be,  with  standing  near  this  fire 
that  is  in  me." 

"  You  shall  have  some  colder,"  answered  the 
youth  ;  and  leaving  the  room  he  brought  fresh 
water.  The  man  drank  again.  "  Aye,  that  is 
cold  now.  When  you  are  hot,  you  learn  to 
think  this  coldness  sweeter  than  the  best  wine  ; 
and  this  is  no  summer  heat."  He  lay  down : 
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the  draught  seemed  to  have  composed  him,  for 
he  moved  about  less.  Some  real  sleep  seized 
him.  Edward  approached  the  bed  to  see  how 
matters  went  on,  and  to  learn  Ranieri's  intent ; 
but  the  youth  still  motioned  him  to  be  silent,  and 
to  draw  back.  Resting  his  elbow  upon  the  bed, 
Ranieri  whispered  in  a  soft  voice,  just  above  the 
man's  ear,  "  Nadale,  would  you  escape  ?"  Nadale 
opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  other. 
Then,  with  his  little  laugh,  he  whispered  one 
distinct  "  No,"  and  closed  his  eyes  again.  Ranieri 
held  up  his  hand  lest  Edward  should  move,  and 
then  he  said  again,  "  Nadale,  would  you  escape  ?" 
The  sick  man  started  up.  "  No,"  he  cried 
angrily  ;  "  get  you  gone.  What  is  it  you  pester 
me  for  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  am  losing  my 
wits,  to  bo  fooled  by  a  boy,  when  Carlo  Zeno, 
and  Sebastiano  Morosini,  so  strong  as  he  is, 
have  been  driven  with  defeat  from  my  bed  i 
Hold  your  tongue,  boy,  and  give  me  the  water." 
Ranieri  reached  him  what  he  wanted,  as  tenderly 
as  a  son  serving  a  father ;  and  the  dying  man 
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again  composed  himself  to  sleep.  "  Nadale," 
repeated  Ranieri,  "  would  you  escape  P  He  did 
not  move.  He  lay  still  as  if  lie  chose  not  to 
hear.  "  Nadale,  would  you  escape  f  was  uttered 
again,  and  yet  again.  The  man  really  slept ;  he 
dreamed,  and  talked  in  his  dream,  and  counted 
the  ducats  that  Alessandro  had  paid  him.  "  Two 
for  killing  Rosa,  and  two  for  taking  the  news  to 
Alessandro.  No  more  of  that  business,"  cried  he, 
laughing  ;  "  Messer  Alessandro  has  gone  before 
me."  He  rose  up  in  his  bed ;  his  face  was 
now  redder ;  his  eyes  wandered,  dancing  so  fast 
from  side  to  side,  that  a  fantastic  mirth  seemed 
to  light  up  his  haggard  and  distorted  features. 
Ranieri  again  held  up  his  hand,  and  Edward 
drew  closer  into  the  shade.  With  a  pleasant 
face,  Ranieri  busied  himself  to  collect  the  man's 
clothes.  He  handed  him  his  hose,  and  then  his 
doublet ;  the  sick  man  ever  and  anon  talking 
and  chuckling ;  then  throwing  the  things  aside 
and  sitting  still ;  while  Ranieri  stood  by  and 
folded  his  arms.  At  length  the  work  of  dressing, 
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never  so  strangely  carried  on,  was  fairly  finished. 
Nadale  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  balanced  him- 
self.    They  held  him  up  bravely,  and  turnin. 
his  attendant,  he  laughed  merrily  at  the  j 
lx;uiieri  laughed  too,  and  placed  his  finger  on  IIH 
lip,  to  make  Nadale  understand  that  he  should 
be  quiet,  lest  they  should  hear  him.     "  Aye, 
aye,"  answered  the  delirious  ruffian ;    "  you  can 
trick  me,  and  I  can  trick  them ;  so  that  tin- 
trick  can  go  round.     Well,  every  man  has  his 
day.     Messer  Sebastiano  Morosini  had  hi< ;    I 
have  had  mine  ;  and  now  your  turn  is  com« 
young  as  you  are.     Do  you  remember  when  w.- 
fought  for  a  knife,  and  how  that  maiden  hti  g 
you  '.     Well,  I  have  her  fast.     And  what  if 
are.  tricking  me  out  of  her,  Messer  Giovinotto  f 
He  walked  feebly  towards  the  door. 

Railleries  heart  beat  so  that  it  might  be  hoard 
in  the  stillness,  as  he  supported  th-    M; 
man. 

Nadale  stopped :  he  stood  firm  and  strong  upon 
his  legs  :  he  looked  his  companion  full  in 
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face ;  then,  suddenly  and  spitefully,  he  bit  his 
thumb  at  him,  and  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
scrambled  back  to  his  bed,  and  threw  himself 
upon  it. 

Again  Ranieri  motioned  to  Edward  to  keep 
quiet ;  and  drawing  close  to  him,  he  sent  him 
from  the  room  to  bid  Sebastian  that  he  should 
not  hinder  them  if  he  came  forth ;  "  for,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  not  lost  yet." 

Alone  once  more  he  tended  upon  Nadale,  with 
such  quickness  and  such  silence  that  the  way- 
ward sufferer's  wishes  seemed  to  fulfil  themselves. 
Never  had  his  pillow  been  so  smoothed, — never 
did  the  burning  sheet  lie  so  light  upon  him, — 
never  did  his  hands  dispose  themselves  so  easily ; 
and  ever  and  anon  Ranieri  whispered,  as  sleep 
fell  upon  the  crazy  brain, — "Would  you  escape  T 
Once  more  Nadale  arose.    He  was  more  silent 
now,  and  he  leaned  often  on  his  new  friend's 
shoulder,  as  he  adjusted  his  clothes.     "  See  you 
here,"  said  Ranieri  with  a  whisper,  drawing  forth 
his  purse,  well  filled  by  Zeno's  generous  bounty, 
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"  this  is  what  my  master  has  left  with  me ;  for 
we  will  not  escape  empty  handed."     "Nadale 
took  the  purse  and  weighed  it  with  an  absent  air 
in  his  hand.     "  Is  it  gold  T  he  asked."     "  Of 
the  best,"  answered  Eanieri.      "Two  ducats," 
muttered  Nadale,  "  for  killing  a  woman,  and  two 
ducats  for  telling  her  lover  of  it.     That  is  not 
much.   Why  you,  stripling,  make  a  better  trade  „• 
and  yet  you  have  no  more  wit  truly  than  to  pay 
a  man  for  escaping  !"     Starting,  he  added  with 
a  fierce   cunning, — "And  for  what  elsef"     He 
threw  the   purse  upon   the    ground.      Ranieri 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  back  into  his  hand.     The 
man   took  it  mechanically;  and  when  Ranieri 
moved  to  take  it  back  from  him  again,  he  clutched 
it  with   a  perverse  anger.     "  Put  it  in   your 
pocket,  good  man,  or  you  may  chance  to  lose  it ; 
for  your  hands  totter.     But  I  will  have  half; 
for  it  shall  not  be  all  yours."     "  Half  I— half  .'— 
be  it  so.     We  can  talk  about  that  outside;  for 
you  are  master  here,  you  know ;"  and  he  moved 
towards  the  door  again.     He  walked  steadier 
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now,  and  Ranieri  sought  to  give  him  no  more 
help  than  he  needed.    He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lock,  but  could  not  turn  it  well.  "  Hush  !  hush  !" 
cried   the   youth;    "what  a  noise   you   make. 
Leave  it  to  me,  who  am  at  home  here."     The 
door  stood  open,  and  the  fresh  air  pouring  into 
the  room  seemed  to  revive  the  feeble  prisoner. 
"  Aye,  that  is  cooler,"  he  cried  ;  "  but  I  must 
have  another  drink  of  water  before  we  go."     It 
was  in  his  hands  almost  as  soon  as  asked  for. 
Rauieri  set  down  the  jug  silently  by  the  door,  and 
they  went  forth.  They  crossed  the  wall.  Edward 
had  already  set  the  outer  door  open,  and  they 
issued  forth  into  the  cold  night.     They  walked 
on.     Presently  Nadale  stopped,  and  said  fiercely 
to  his  companion, — "  Well,  now  I  have  escaped  ; 
will  that  suffice  you  ?     I  am  not  to  be  watched 
home.     Do  you  think,  stripling,  that  I  have  lost 
my  wits  ?     Stand  you  back  here.' 

"  Farewell,   then,"  answered  Ranieri ;   "  but 
how  shall  I  get  half  of  the  gold  ?" 
"  Why  you  shall  fetch  it  to-morrow." 
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"  But  how,  if  I  know  not  where  you  live  ?" 

Nadale  laughed,  and  ringing  Ranieri's  hand, 
cried, — "  Farewell ;"  and  he  tottered  onwards. 

Ranieri  watched  him  as  he  went ;  letting  him 
gain  as  far  an  advance  as  he  could  keep  him  in 
sight ;  and  then  he  walked  forward  too.  He  had 
not  gone  a  great  way  before  his  two  friends 
joined  him,  creeping  close  to  the  houses.  But  the 
wandering  dreamer  cast  little  regard  backwards ; 
and  as  he  went  his  pace  grew  faster ;  so  thry 
were  fain  to  draw  nearer  lest  they  should  ! 
-ii-ht  of  him.  And  so  he  staggered  on;  now 
jostling  against  the  walls  of  some  narrow  calK-. 
nu\v  balancing  upon  the  edge  of  a  canal.  Th« 
luck  that  waits  on  drunkards  and  madmen 
seemed  to  keep  his  footing  safe,  and  «till  li- 
stnirjrered  onward. 

';  His  pace  holds  out  well,"  said  Edward. 

"  To  my  seeming,"  anwered  Rani«-i-i.  "it 
grows  fainter.  He  could  scarcely  stand  wh-  n 
he  was  dressing,  and  I  fear  that  with  that  heated 
running,  he  will  scarcely  last  out.  Look  how  he 
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stumbles  !"  And  as  he  spoke  the  man  did 
stumble,  but  recovered  himself.  He  stumbled 
again  and  again,  and  then  he  vanished,  flat  upon 
the  ground.  With  quickened  pace  the  friends  drew 
near  him.  He  was  motionless.  Ranieri  turned 
him  upon  his  back,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.  One  moment  he  held  it  there,  and 
there  was  a  faint  beat. — "  There  is  some  life 
left,"  he  whispered,  "  if  we  could  but  rouse  it." 
Sebastian,  run  back,  and  fetch  me  some  wine." 

"Wine!"  exclaimed  Edward,  "it  will  kill 
the  man." 

"  Aye,  it  will  kill  him,  but  the  fuel  will  make 
the  flame  flare  up  first ;  and  we  want  but  a 
little  more  of  his  life  to  serve  our  turn." 

Without  further  question  Sebastian  flew  to  do 
his  bidding. 

"  Kneel  you  here  behind  him,"  said  Ranieri, 
"  and  let  him  rest  against  you,  while  I  stand  to 
speak  to  him  if  he  rouse."  But  the  wretch's 
head  dropped  back  as  if  in  death  upon  Edward1? 
shoulder,  and  he  spoke  not  a  word  while  he 
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waited.  "  This  is  frightful,1'  whispered  Ranieri. 
"  for  if  he  die  who  shall  say  where  this  hid<l*  n 
murderer  was  wont  to  lurk  ;  and  yet  in  his  deu 
is  there  all  that  Venice  holds  most  precious  to 
some  of  us/1  Edward  did  not  answer ;  he  felt 
the  weight  heavier,  and  truly  feared  that  the 
man  was  dying. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  dark, 
quick  and  quicker,  and  Sebastian  came  to 
them. 

u  Have  you  brought  a  cup  too  f  asked 
Ranieri. 

••  It  is  here,11  answered  Sebastian. 
"  Well  thought  of;  fill  it  full.11 
He  held  it  to  the  sick  man's  lip,  and  instinct 
still  prevailing,  the  lips  sucked  up  the  draught. 
So  deftly  did  Jthe  youth  tilt  the  cup  that  not  a 
drop  was  spilled.     The    glassy  eyes  unclosed, 
the  rfaint   gleams  of  a  clouded  moon  fla.«hini: 
coldly  upon  them. 

"  Why  how  is  this  f1  said  Ranieri,  presently  ; 
"  You    need    something   stronger    than    water 
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now."  Again  the  full  cup  was  held  to  the  fevered 
lips. 

"  That  is  hot  and  cold  too,"  said  Nadale. 

"  But  it  makes  you  stronger  ?  Can  you  stand 
now  ?"  and  he  helped  the  man  to  rise,  motioning 
his  two  friends  to  draw  back  unseen. 

"  I  might  have  slept  there,"  said  Nadale, 
laughing,  "  if  you  had  let  me  lie." 

"kAnd  yet  you  would  not  let  me  follow  you  ! 
Will  you  drink  some  more  of  this  strength, 
and  you  shall  pay  it  me  back  when  we  get 
home  r 

The  man  drank  again  ;  and  Ranieri  could 
tell,  from  the  fierce  tottering  of  his  hands,  how 
the  fever  had  grown  upon  him.  After  he  had 
gulped  down  the  draught,  he  panted  and 
coughed  for  breath.  The  flame  had  indeed  be- 
gun to  flare;  but  his  legs,  if  wilder  in  their 
movement,  were  stronger  now,  and  again  he 
staggered  onward. 

He  stopped. — "  It  was  not  our  bargain,  gio- 
vinotto  mio,  that  you  should  go  home  with  me. 
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You  know  each  man  has  his  home,   and  yours 
lies  behind  there." 

"  And     so    it    does  ;  but     can    you    stand 
alone  T 

"  Aye,  bravely ." 

"  Farewell,  then ;  and  if  you  fall  I  will  be 
by  to  help  you." 

-•  Why,  then  you  must  follow  me,"  said  N.i- 
daie,  with  a  bewildered  laugh. 

••  Why,  then  I  will  follow  you  if  you  in  < 
but  now  I  shall  leave  you."     And  he  drew  back, 
suffering  his  companion  to  stagger  onward  alone. 
And  so  he  went,  down  this  street  and  that  : 
till   they   found  they   were   reaching  a  pooner 
quarter  of  the  city.     Once  or  twice  the  pursuers 
feared  that   footsteps  would  cross  the  drunken 
man's  path;  but  they  turned  aside  ;  and  -till  In 
went  forward,  like  one  that  made  no  doubt  of 
his   way.      Onward,    onward,  more    and    mom 
,  l,,<ely  followed,  as  he  grew  more  regardless  and 
headlong  in   his   course,  until  his  pace  aba 
He  had  drawn  niffh  to  his  lodirim:.  and  ii"\v  took 
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the  more  leisurely  step  of  a  man  who  feels  he 
has  arrived  at  home.  He  stopped,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  a  door  he  looked  back,  to  see 
whether  he  was  still  unwatched,  as  he  hoped.  It 
was  too  late ;  the  wretch's  game  of  hiding  was 
up;  and  running  forward,  closely  followed  by  his 
friends,  Ranieri  helped  the  tottering  hand  of  the 
dying  man  to  open  the  door.  Nadale  turned 
fiercely  to  them  as  they  pressed  upon  him, — 
"  Keep  back  !"  he  cried,  seizing  Edward  with 
desperate  violence.  Short  was  the  struggle. 
Clutching  the  miserable  wretch  by  both  arms, 
Edward  forced  them  together,  and  shaking  the 
spent  ruffian,  he  threw  him  upon  his  back  into 
the  open  house.  A  short  hoarse  cry  burst  from 
Nadale  as  he  fell, — there  was  a  stifled  sound  of 
choking  in  the  dark,  and  his  limbs  struggled — it 
ceased.  The  silence  was  as  intense  as  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  within  the  house. 

"  We  have  no  light,"  whispered  Ranieri, 
"  and  how  shall  we  find  her  in  this  darkness  ? 
The  place  seems  deserted." 
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"  Hush!""  cried  Edward. 

-  What  is  it  r 

-  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice." 

Sebastian  had  already  moved  towards  it  in  th? 
dark  :  he  stopped  and  listened. 

It  cried,  "  Sebastiano  !" 

They  heard  him  dash  against  a  door — his 
hands  wandered  madly  about  it — it  opened — it 
closed — they  knew  that  he  had  gone. 

By  the  dim  light  that  came  from  the  window 
Sebastian  saw  in  that  other  room,  in  a  comer, 
a  bed ;  and  on  it,  leaning  forward  on  one  hand, 
while  the  other  was  raised  in  the  act  of  listeninir. 
reclined  a  woman.  Rushing  towards  it,  Se- 
bastian threw  himself  upon  his  knee  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  bed,  and  clasped  her  in  hia 
arms. 

-  I  lived  for  this,"  cried  Teresa,  as  she  sank, 
fainting,  upon  his  shoulder. 

To  procure  a  boat, — to  carry  her  to  the  j  iala«v. 
where  Zeno  himself  received  th.-m  in  tin- hall, — 
to  consign  her  to  the  care  of  Madonna  Zeno. — 
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all  was  the  work  of  but  little  time.  Her  swoon 
changed  to  a  deep  sleep  ;  from  which  awaking, 
she  called  for  Sebastian,  and  from  his  hand  she 
took  her  first  food. 

That  night  Edward  left  Venice. 
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CONCLUSION. 

SOME  years  had  passed — Andrea  Contarini 
had  sunk  to  rest,  and  reposed  in  the  church  of 
San  Stefano  ;  and  Antonio  Venier  was  Doge, — 
when,  on  a  bright  and  sunny  day,  our  friend 
William  Cooke  entered  the  palace  of  the  Moro- 
sini.  His  gay  attire — the  English  soldier  had 
chosen  scarlet  for  the  loose  silken  doublet  which 
reached  to  his  hips,  and  the  blue  cloak  which 
floated  behind  him  as  he  pressed  forward  was 
slashed  in  every  part  to  show  its  white  lining, 
and  crusted  with  silver ;  the  blue  cap  on  his 
head  setting  forth  the  crisp  yellow  curls  that  just 
showed  beneath  it — attire  so  gay  denoted  that  he 
had  been  engaged  about  some  holiday  work.  II  •• 
hastily  passed  the  hall,  and  through  two  or  three 
rooms,  until  he  found  two  ladies. 
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Both  were  tall ;  but  the  dark  glowing  cheeks 
of  the  one  who  was  seated  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  extreme  fairness  of  the  lady  bending 
over  her,  employed  in  teaching  her  the  art  of 
embroidery.     For  a  rich  vest  lay  in  the  lap  of 
'  the  seated  lady,  and  busied  her  fingers.     Rosa 
was  the  pupil.  She  was  clothed  in  a  dark  murrey 
coloured  gown,  whose  loose  sleeves,  falling  back 
as  she  moved,  displayed  the  noble  outline  of  her 
arm.     A  line  of  white  parted  the  dark  dress  from 
the  deep,  but  more  brilliant  brown  of  her  neck. 
Her  countenance  was  grave  but  contented,  and  she 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  work,  as  she  followed  the 
guiding  fingers  of  her  instructress,  Teresa.    Ma- 
donna Morosini  was  clad  like  her  companion, 
only  that  she  had  chosen  a  hue  of  silver  grey. 
So  bright  and   clear  looked   one,  so  dark    the 
other — both  so  beautiful,  that  they  might  have 
stood     for    a    picture     of     Night    and    Day. 
Both  looked   up    as    the   Condottiere    entered, 
and  received  him  like  one  who  was  not  unex- 
pected. 
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"  Whence  do  you  come,  Messer  Guglielmo  f1 
asked  Teresa. 

"  I  come  from  Saint  Mark's,  where  the  new 
Procuratore  has  been  conducted  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions." 

"  Is  the  ceremony  over,  then  2" 

"  It  is  all  done.  It  took  no  great  time  to  do; 
yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  never  were  there  greater 
numbers  pouring  into  the  Grand  Council  to  elect 
a  Procuratore  di  San  Marco  than  carne  to  the 
election  of  Carlo  Zeno  ;  and  when  he  came  out 
all  Venice  seemed  in  the  piazza." 

••  Venice  was  forced  by  its  conscience  to  pay 
that  long-owed  debt ;  and  now,  though  it  has 
done  its  best,  though  it  has  given  to  Carlo  Zeno 
high  honour  and  rank  almost  equal  to  the  Doge, 
without  the  dangers  and  troubles  that  beset  the 
prince,  how  poor  is  that  payment  for  all  the 
wrongs,  the  hardships,  and  the  wounds  that 
Zeno  has  endured  in  the  service  of  the  republic 
and  even  at  its  hands  !" 

"  I  could  think,  Madonna  Teresa,"  an.- 
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Cooke,  "  that  you  were  out  of  Venice  in  speaking 
thus  of  it ;  for  tongues,  I  ween,  are  beginning  to 
grow  less  bold.  The  nobles  are  so  heaping  up 
the  power  of  the  state,  that  they  are  giving  away 
their  own.  Zeno  is  content,  for  all  the  bad 
profit  that  he  has  made  of  the  republic." 

"  Aye,  he  keeps  no  count  on  his  own  side. 
Jrlow  did  he  look  ?" 

"  Pleased,  as  ever  he  does  when  he  meets  his 
countrymen  in  friendship  ;  and  in  his  new  robes 
he  looked  more  dignified  than  ever;  they 
seemed  to  suit  his  greyer  hair.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  he  never  showed  so  gloriously  as  in  the 
crimson  robe  and  cap  of  a  general,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops." 

"  Was  Sebastian  there  T 

"  Aye  ;  and  though  I  say  it  to  you,  Madonna, 
I  would  have  chosen  him  amongst  them  all  for 
the  most  splendid." 

'  Why  now  you  are  flattering  me,  Messer 
G-uglielmo,  through  my  husband  ;  but  I  notice 
that  in  these  holiday  times  all  become  flatterers. 
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It  seems  as  if  pleasure  made  an  over  abundance 
of  delight,  so  that  men  fall  to  throwing  it  away 
like  largess  among  their  fellows." 

"  No  ;  I  say  but  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Your 
father  was  with  us  too — that  is,  among  the  Grand 
Councillors,  as  befits  him  since  his  blood  was 
ennobled  for  its  deeds  and  sacrifices  in  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Chiozza.  You  could  tell 
lady,  they  say,  of  one  sacrifice  then  made,  of 
••criain  gold." 

"  Name  it  not,  Guglielmo;  the  memory  sickens 
me  with  the  taste  of  the  despair  that  then  brought 
death  into  our  house." 

"  The  despair  has  past.     Messer  Jacopo  was 
of  the  gayest,  and  younger  far  than  when  I  knew 
him    in   those  doubtful  days.     But  there  were 
otht TS  there   whom   you  would  little   expect  to 
find.     When  the  procession  entered  the  church, 
there  were  in  it  Messer  Francesco  da  Carrara 
and  his  son,  who  have  been  guests  with  Zeno. 
The  lord  of  Padua  has  lost  his  stoutness  of  late 
years.     I  think  he  still   misdoubts  Venice,  and 
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that  towel-like  cap  upon  his  headj  with  the  loose 
Vest  and  cloak  in  one,  reaching  to  his  knees, 
make  him  yet  more  like  an  old  woman  than  any 
even  of  the  senators." 

"  And  was  Francesco  altered  ?" 

"  The  son  ?  Why  yes,  he  has  gained  the 
portly  bearing  that  his  father  has  left.  He  bore 
himself,  I  thought,  less  gaily  than  he  used  to  do, 
though  more  audaciously.  I  do  believe  none  so 
mourned  for  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Angiolina  as 
he  did  ;  though  Edward  seemed  to  take  it  more 
to  heart  at  the  time.  It  might  yet  have  been 
better  for  Venice  if  one  of  its  daughters  had 
Used  her  arts  to  tame  that  bold  and  cunning 
man.  Perchance  the  Lady  Taddea  d'Este  may 
tame  him,  for  they  say  he  truly  loves  her.  But 
another  guest  was  there  who  concerns  you  more 
nearly." 

"  You  do  not  mean  Ranieri  ?" 

"  No  ;  we  could  not  see  him  anywhere,*  and 
Sebastian  said  that  he  lost  sight  of  him  earlier  in 
the  day  at  the  palace  of  Da  Riva.  Are  there 
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irirls  hidden  there?  It  was  not  Ranieri.  Long 
time  ago  Messer  Zeno  wrote  to  Edward " 

"  He  is  here  !" 

••  He  is.  Messer  Zeno  had  asked  him  to  be 
present  at  his  election ;  bnt  having  no  answer, 
he  had  thought  the  letter  was  lost — as  well  it 
misrht  on  so  long  and  doubtful  a  journey.  But 
Edward  has  come ;  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony,  and  not  to  interrupt  it  he  hid 
himself  among  the  crowd  in  a  corner  of  the 
church  until  all  was  over ;  and  then  he  found 
out  Sebastian.  Never,  I  think,  did  men  hug  so 
close  as  they  did ;  and  then  Sebastian  led  him 
to  Zeno,  who  embraced  him,  and  in  turn  led  him 
to  the  Doge  ;  and  Messer  lo  Doge  would  have 
had  him  for  his  guest,  but  he  would  not  be 
parted  from  Sebastian ;  and  so  he  is  coming 
here  anon." 

Teresa  clasped  her  hands  with  delight ;  and 
Rosa  started  from  her  seat.  "  And  how,"  cried 
Teresa,  "  did  he  look  ?" 
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"  Not  ill — neither  well  nor  ill.  You  might 
say  that  he  is  not  altered  in  anything, — yet 
when  I  saw  him,  then  did  I  know  how  little  time 
had  done  against  Sebastian.  I  cannot  tell  in 
what  Edward  is  altered,  but  he  looks  an  older 
and  even  a  graver  man  than  he  was ;  but  the 
change  is  not  so  bad  in  him  as  in  old  Francesco 
da  Carrara.  I  left  them  talking  with  the  Doge. 
Sebastian  bade  me  come  to  tell  you,  that  you 
might  not  be  startled  ;  and  he  bade  me  say  that 
Messer  Zeno  will  come  with  them  ;  for  there  is 
new  surprise, — Carlo  Zeno  has  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  England.  They  say  that  he  w;i* 
appointed  many  days  ago,  yet  staid  that  his 
election  might  be  passed,  so  that  he  might  carry 
his  new  dignity  with  him ;  and  now  he  goes 
without  delay." 

"  Why  then,"  said  Teresa,  "  we  should  be 
ready  to  receive  our  guests  as  is  most  fitting. 
Do  you  go  back  for  them,  Messer  Guglielmo,  or 
do  you  stay  their  coming  f 

"  I  will  await  them  here." 
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Teresa  left  the  saloon,  and  Rosa  would  have 
followed  her ;  but,  seizing  her  by  the  wrist, 
William  Cooke  detained  her.  She  looked  round 
at  him  in  surprise.  He  seemed  to  lose  all  his 
boldness  ;  and  the  hardy  soldier,  muttering  some 
unintelligible  words,  drew  back.  Amazed  at  his 
bearing,  Rosa  still  looked  at  him ;  arid  recovering 
courage,  William  Cooke  again  took  her  hand. 
"  Madonna  Rosa,"  he  said,  "  will  you  pardon 
what  I  say,  since  I  am  a  rude  untaught  man, 
and  moreover  have  but  little  time  to  say  it  in  ; 
as  indeed  I  think  I  never  should  have  said  it  but 
for  that — but  that  I  must  say  it  in  so  short  a 
time.  I  fear  from  your  look,  that  you  do  not,  as 
I  had  hoped,  know  what  it  is  I  have  to  tell 
you,  so  that  I  must  fain  say  it  all  for  myself." 

Rosa  still  paused ;  she  did  now  guess  his 
meaning  ;  but  yet  it  was  so  new  to  her,  and  she 
had  guessed  so  little  before,  that  she  remained 
silent,  not  knowing  what  to  answer. 

William  still  gazed  upon  her,  as  though 
gathering  courage  from  the  last  word  ;  and  then, 
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speaking  with  a  little  start,  as  if  he  made  a 
plunge,  he  said, — "  I  love  you  !" 

Rosa  did  not  withdraw  her  hand, — she  did  not 
start, — she  looked  no  sterner,  but  gently  pressing 
his  hand,  she  said,  after  a  short  silence, — "  Mes- 
ser  Guglielmo,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  I 
am  not  to  be  loved  thus.  You  see  me  in  the 
palace  of  Morosini :  I  live,  I  breathe,  I  speak 
like  others ;  but  mine  is  a  life  not  like  others'1 
life.  I  was  spoiled  early, — poisoned  by  false- 
hood and  mistake,  and  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  but  that  Teresa  saved  me  even  from 
myself.  You  do  not  know  these  things.  Learn 
them  of  Sebastian.  Tell  him  that  I  told  you  to 
learn  them  ;  and  you  will  come  back  no  more/1 

William  still  held  her  hand  in  silence,  gazing 
in  her  face  as  she  talked  of  what  they  had  never 
spoken  upon  before.  She  seemed  to  him  in  that 
new  light,  still  so  beautiful  and  so  admirable,  that 
in  his  admiration  he  forgot  even  what  he  would 
have  said. 

"  I  have  offended  you,"  said  Rosa,   "  and  I 
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\vould  not  do  that;  but  it  is  my  ill  fortune 
which  has  made  me  before  injure  those  whom  I 
least  would  injure." 

"  Offended  !  No  ;  but  I  was  thinking  how 
wrong  you  were  in  saying  that  I  knew  not  these 
things.  I  have  known  them  before  from  Se- 
bastian ;  for  he  was  aware  before  I  dared  to  tell 
you,  how  much  it  behoved  me  to  hear  all  that 
concerns  you.  Do  not  say,  Rosa  mia,  that  your 
life  was  spoiled,  but  rather  that  it  was  bettered 
by  your  hard  trials ;  and  rather  think  it  pre- 
sumption that  so  rough  a  soldier,  without  high 
degree,  or  wealth,  and  almost  without  country, 
to  ask  the  hand  of  the  dear  friend  of  Sebastian 
and  Teresa." 

Rosa  now  withdrew  her  hand,  and  moved  a 
pace  or  two  away.  "  I  know  not  how  to  answer 
you,  Messer  Guglielmo,  since  I  would  do  you 
no  hurt ;  and  either  way,  it  seems,  I  must.  It  is 
most  true  that  my  life  was  spoiled  when  young. 
It  had  gone  wrong, — not  for  my  fault,  but  for  a 
curse  that  was  put  upon  me.  It  had  gone  wrong 

VOL.  III.  N 
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even  in  this,  in  love  ;  and  if  Teresa  saved  it,  it 
was  only  to  be  done  by  snatching  it  away  alto- 
gether from  the  wrong  path  that  it  had  taken. 
In  that  path  I  left  love,  and  to  regain  life  I  have 
foregone  it  for  ever.  Such  love,  I  mean,  save 
any  but  that  which  I  bear  to  her." 

"Rosa,  it  is  not  so.  If  I  had  Sebastian's 
tongue  or  Teresa's,  I  would  soon  show  you  other- 
wise ;  but  you  silence  me,  because  I  cannot  talk ; 
and  never  before  did  I  feel  how  poor  is  the  art 
of  him  who  can  only  wield  a  sword,  when  now  I 
must  yield  up  all  that  can  make  life  most  pre- 
cious to  me  for  want  of  a  few  words.  If  you  do 
not  find  compassion  for  me  in  your  heart  there  is 
no  hope  for  me,  and  that  now  I  crave  of  you 
most  humbly." 

"  Speak  not  so,  Messer  Guglielmo ;  it  suits 
not  any  to  be  humble  to  me." 

William  would  have  retaken  her  hand ;  but 
at  that  instant  Teresa  returned.  She  returned 
still  as  gay  and  joyful  with  the  expected  arrival 
as  when  she  left  them  ;  but  stopping,  she  glanced 
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in  dismay  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  walked 
somewhat  apart,  and  showed  in  their  faces  the 
pain  they  felt.  "  Why,  what  has  befallen  2"  she 
cried.  "  Rosa  ! — Guglielmo  ! — What  miserable 
tidings  have  you  brought,  Guglielmo,  that  has 
made  you  both  thus  ?" 

"  I  brought  no  tidings,  Madonna  Teresa,  that 
were  miserable,  until  they  became  so  after  they 
were  told.  Ask  Rosa  what  they  were ;  or, — for 
I  know  not  why  I  should  conceal  it, — I  will  tell 
you  now  that  I  have  offered  to  her  the  honest 
heart  of  a  soldier,  and  she  has  thrown  it  back  to 
me.  That  is  what  I  grieve  for,  and  she  grieves 
perchance  in  pity ;  and  so  I  bear  away  with  me 
not  so  gay  a  face  as  I  brought  with  me ;  that 
is  all." 

He  would  have  departed  ;  but  Teresa  stayed 
him,  and  making  him  repeat  all  that  had  passed, 
she  said,  when  he  had  done,  "No,  Guglielmo, 
you  are  right,  it  must  not  be  so.  We  must  not 
lose  so  true  a  friend  as  you  have  been ;  and  if 
there  is  but  one  way  to  bind  you  to  us,  why 
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truly  I  think  I  must  use  it."  Taking  his  hand, 
she  put  it  in  Rosa's. 

It  was  not  refused  now.  Guglielmo  kissed 
the  hand  he  held  with  a  grace  more  like  what 
Teresa  had  seen  in  Sebastian,  than  in  her  secret 
heart  she  could  have  expected  ;  but  love  makes 
men  equal  in  many  things. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Rosa  mia,"  said  William, 
with  still  doubting  delight,  "  that  you  can  ex- 
change for  this  the  cold  rough  climate  of  our 
distant  island  T 

"  Of  England  !"  cried  Rosa,  in  dismay. 

"  Of  my  own  country." 

Snatching  away  her  hand,  Rosa  cried, — "  No, 
not  that ;  ask  me  not  to  leave  Venice."  And 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Teresa,  still  looking 
towards  her  suitor  in  affright,  and  clinging  to 
her  friend  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who  grasps 
some  tree  growing  at  the  water's  edge,  and  turns 
in  terror  to  the  still  threatening  waves. 

Bending  towards  her,  Teresa  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead, and  said, — "No,  Messer  Guglielmo, 
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you  must  not  ask  this ;  for  I  doubt  whether 
either  of  us  could  bear  so  much.  You  would 
but  carry  away  a  dead  wife,  and  kill  Sebastian's. 
Rosa  and  I  have  suffered  together  as  few  women 
ever  suffered.  We  clung  to  each  other  while  we 
were  wounded,  and  our  wounded  flesh  has  grown 
into  one,  and  may  not  be  parted.  If  you  wed 
Rosa,  you  must1  wed  also  her  country  and  her 
friends  ;  nor  need  you  suffer  wrong  in  that,  for 
where  Rosa  is  there  you  can  be." 

"  You  put  upon  me  by  force,"  answered  Wil- 
iiam,  "  what  I  dared  not  have  thought  of.  But 
Messer  Zeno  has  bidden  me  to  his  service,  and  I 
may  not  leave  it.  He  needs  an  Englishman  for 
his  guide  and  interpreter  in  his  embassy,  and 
having  chosen  me,  I  must  not  forswear  so  ho- 
nourable a  service." 

"  Nor  shall  you ;  Rosa  shall  be  hostage  for 
your  return." 

"  You  bind  me  to  a  condition  which  is  to  me 
new  life  and  happiness,  and  I  can  only  answer 
by  giving  myself  up  to  you,  Madonna  Teresa, 

for  a  slave." 

x  2 
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"  You  shall  be  as  you  are,  Sebastian's  friend."" 
"  Sebastian's  friend  at  your  bidding." 
Teresa  again  gave  him  the  hand  he  sought, 
and  it  was   not    drawn  back  ;  but  still  Rosa's 
other  arm  clung  round  her  friend. 

They  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  voices, 
louder  and  louder  still,  and  Sebastian  entered  the 
room  with  Eanieri  and  Edward.  The  English- 
man would  have  kissed  Teresa's  hand  ;  but  em- 
bracing him,  she  kissed  him  on  the  mouth,  and 
welcomed  him  back  to  Venice ;  knowing  he  was 
Sebastian's  dearest  friend,  and  remembering  how 
on  that  night  when  his  own  heart  was  quiver- 
ing with  the  grief  that  killed  his  joys  for  ever, 
he  had  remained  in  Venice  to  aid  Sebastian  in 
seeking  for  her.  After  their  first  greeting  many 
words  of  old  remembrance  and  inquiry  passed 
between  them.  Three  young  children  were 
sent  for  that  he  might  see  them — a  boy  already 
like  Sebastian  in  beauty,  height,  and  noble 
bearing ;  a  little  girl,  too  round  and  fair  to  tell 
what  she  was  like ;  and  a  younger  infant  lost 
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in  its  own  clothes.  These  dismissed,  still  talk 
went  on,  until  more  new  comers  were  heard 
without.  Edward's  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper — the 
first  question  that  had  entered  his  mind  was  the 
last  to  be  asked — "  Angiolina  f 

"  Angelina  loved,"  answered  Sebastian,  "in 
spite  of  the  cloister,  even  to  the  last, — two 
years  after  you  had  left  us." 

Zeno  with  a  troop  of  companions  entered  the 
saloon,  which  now  filled  with  guests  pouring  in 
from  the  pageant.  Awakening  from  their  sad 
remembrances,  Sebastian  and  Teresa  received 
their  friends  and  the  guests  with  fitting  courtesy, 
holding  them  in  talk  while  the  banquet  was 
prepared. 

Edward  drew  aside  unobserved ;  and  chance 
leading  his  steps  from  the  bustle  of  welcome 
and  congratulation,  he  walked  into  a  smaller 
room  that  opened  from  the  saloon.  He  gazed 
out  of  the  window,  scarcely  conscious  that  others, 
in  idle  wandering,  had  entered  the  same  cabinet, 
until  Banieri  touched  his  shoulder.  He  had 
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sunk  in  a  dismal  and  bitter  dreain ;  tears,  few  and 
hot,  starting  from  his  scorched  eyes,  at  the  me- 
mory of  hope  so  cruelly  gone  for  ever. 

Looking  round,  he  turned  pale,  and  grasping 
Banieri's  arm,  he  said : — "  What  strange  and 
blighting  sight  is  this  that  enters  to  us  ?  I 
should  know  that  man,  but  little  thought  to  see 
him  here." 

"  The  Father  Eremitano  ?"  asked  Eanieri, 
"  Yes,  you  know  him.  It  was  Marco  Morosini. 
He  went  into  the  convent  of  San  Nicolo  da  Lido. 
He  is  often  here." 

The  man  was  all  but  unchanged.  His  head 
was  bald  of  its  hair  at  the  top,  and  what  remained 
around  it  was  greyer,  but  he  was  not  more  gaunt 
than  he  had  been.  If  his  neck  bent  now  and 
then  in  humility,  his  head  was  raised  again  as 
proudly  as  before.  His  eyes  shone  with  as  glassy 
a  stare,  and  his  form  was  as  erect.  His  friar's 
gown  was  scarcely  more  sober  than  the  clothes 
he  used  to  wear,  and  he  trod  the  halls  that  once 
were  his  with  as  much  of  a  master's  step. 
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Stricken  down  where  he  stood  upon  earth,  he 
had  mounted  the  floor  of  Heaven  to  be  upon  a 
vantage  ground  over  friend  and  foe ;  and  thus 
he  had  regained  the  house  he  yielded  to  his  son, 
and  held  that,  and  all  other  earthly  possessions 
besides,  by  a  heavenly  right  to  his  use.  His  eye 
glancing  around  rested  upon  Edward.  He  knew 
the  Englishman  at  once  and  marked  his  sadder 
mien.  One  triumph  at  least  he  had  accomplished 
on  earth  ;  and  the  sad  face  of  Edward  was  a 
pledge  of  it.  Walking  across  the  cabinet,  so 
that  all  who  stood  talking  in  little  knots  turned 
to  see  what  led  him  by  so  sudden  and  straight 
a  path,  he  approached  the  Englishman  and  took 
him  by  the  hand. 

Edward  snatched  back  his  hand,  and  recoiling, 
stood  speechless  in  amaze  and  anger  at  being 
thus  hunted  out  by  the  dullard's  obstinate 
malice. 

Dreading  some  mischief,  Eanieri  hastily  left 
them  to  seek  the  interposition  of  Sebastian  or 
Zeno ;  while  those  around,  knowing  the  English- 
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man's  story,  gathered  round  to  see  what  would 
follow  in  that  strange  encounter ;  none  more 
eagerly  curious  than  the  still  fiery  Malipiero, 
— who  hated  still  Marco  Morosini,  the  senator, 
but  cowered  before  the  monk. 

Father  Eremitano  stood  unrebuked.  A 
grave  and  placid  smile  quenched  the  exulting 
fire  that  lurked  within  his  eyes  ;  a  holy  passion 
seemed  to  move  his  voice ;  and  he  said  aloud, 
so  that  all  might  hear . — "  It  is  long  since  we 
met,  Ser  Inglese^ — changes'  have  happened  by 
the  will  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  Holy  ; 
since  all  who  are  mortals  suffer.  But  doubt 
not, "  he  added,  raising  his  voice  yet  higher 

"  Stand  back,  sir  !"  cried  Edward  :  his  voice 
was  broken  and  choked ;  his  lips  and  cheeks,  dap- 
pled with  red  and  white  as  the  blood-tide  dashed 
in  wild  anarchy  through  his  veins,  quivered  with 
passion  ;  and  he  tossed  his  hands  before  him,  as 
he  would  thrust  back  the  unwelcome  visitation. 
— "  Leave  me — let  me  pass  away  from  you  in 
silence.  You  cannot  by  miracle  will  back  the 
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mortal  years,  or  undo  the  curse  you  have  been. 
Heaven  grows  Hell  in  your  presence." 

"  Doubt  not,"  continued  Eremitano,  his  loud 
voice  flowing  on  again,  unchecked  ;  "  Doubt  not 
that  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  we  are  all  forgiven." 
He  looked  around  to  see  whether  any  would 
gainsay  his  holy  office ;  and  he  raised  his  hand 
with  two  fingers  stretched  forth  in  the  act  to 
bless. 

Edward  maddened  under  the  hideous  spell. 
"  Stand  away,  infamous  being  !  You  come  from 
the  tomb,  exulting  in  death  ;  and  beware  lest  I 
hurl  you  back." 

A  loud  murmur  arose  among  the  guests  that 
crowded  round,  shocked  at  the  impious  bearing 
of  the  alien  towards  the  holy  man ;  and  in  his 
reckless  and  irreverent  passion  they  forgot  the 
wrongs  shadowed  in  the  distance  of  the  past. 

Brought  by  Kanierfs  solicitude  and  the  sound 
of  loud  anger,  Zeno  and  Sebastian,  with  Teresa, 
Rosa,  and  many  more,  came  into  the  crowded 
room,  and  slowly  forced  their  anxious  way 
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towards  the  Englishman,  bent  on  recalling  him 
from  his  delirium. 

With  uplifted  hand,  the  friar  still  pressed 
forward. 

Edward  leaned  back,  shrinking  from  the 
loathsome  spirit  that  hovered  over  him. 

"  Bless  thee,  my  son  !" 

A  blow,  loud  and  heavy,  was  hurled  full  on 
the  gowned  breast ;  and  the  tall  friar  staggered 
back. 

Swords  flashed  in  the  air,  and  one  darted  like 
lightning  into  the  rash  man's  breast ;  the  point 
gleaming  out  between  his  shoulders  for  the  instant 
before  it  drew  back. 

A  loud  mingling  cry  and  shriek  from  behind 
burst  a  way  through  the  bewildered  crowd  for 
the  friends  that  came  too  late  ;  and  Edward  was 
seized  as  he  fell  in  the  cradling  arms  of  Eosa ; 
while  Teresa  knelt  beside  him,  Sebastian  leaned 
over. 

Zeno  turned  to  the  friar.  "  Leave  us,  Marco 
Morosini :  your  holy  garb  cannot  hide  you  from 
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cruel  memories,  and  its  sanctity  is  endangered 
here." 

Eremitano  was  once  more  erect  and  calm,  as 
he  ever  studied  to  be.  "  Beware,  Carlo  Zeno, — 
beware  Sebastiauo  Morosini  !  I  forgive  and 
bless ;  but  a  sacred  rigour  moves  the  Holy 
Office  ;  and  those  who  harbour  impious  traitors 
to  our  church  tempt  a  terrible  fate." 

•'  Go,  sir.  We  who  are  unstained  with  intent 
••:'  wrong,  dread  not  the  Holy  Inquisition;  but 
here  is  agonized  grief,  and,  what  is  greater  than 
u-  all,  death.  Let  peace  be  in  this  place  of 
misery."1 

Eremitano's  face  flushed  :  he  moved  forward. 
a<  if  for  contest ;  but  stopping,  he  raised  hi> 
and  hands  mechanically  to  heaven,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  cried,  ''  Peace  and  forgiveness  be  upon  us 
all.  even  upon  the  proud  and  the  humble — upon 
them  that  strike  and  them  that  are  stricken." 
And  so  .-ayinu',  he  left  the  place. 

Teresa  had  pressed  a  v-'il  which  she  held  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  welled  forth  in  a  bubbling 
stream.  Seeing  the  wounded  man  turn  fainter. 
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she  passed  her  other  arm  round  him,  and  cried, 
41  Alas  !  alas  !  dear  friend  of  my  lord  and  love, 
what  can  we  do  to  ease  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sweet  lady,  but  what  has  been 
done  and  what  you  are  doing."  His  voice  was 
weak  and  broken. 

"  Go  fetch  physicians,"  cried  Zeno.  William 
(Jooke  and  Ranieri  both  rushed  out.  "And 
leave  us,  sirs,"  added  Zeno  to  the  guests,  ''alone 
with  our  friend.1' 

"  And  seek  the  father  Onorio,"  said  Sebas- 
tian ;  "  his  benign  tenderness  will  soothe  where 
we  cannot  heal.  Whose  hand  was  it,  Edward, 
that  struck  this  fatal  blow  ?" 

"  What  matters  ?  It  was  Morosinfs — or 
mine  own ; — and  it  has  done  for  the  best." 

"  Ah  !  why  is  our  house  doomed  to  be  thus 
fatal  to  you,  my  friend  ?  Can  you  forgive  us  f ' 

"  Forgive  you  ?  Say,  Sebastian,  that  I  am 
forgiven  for  this  unseemly  brawl — but  I  was  mad. 
Thank  you.  Who  was  with  your  sister,  when 
she  lay  thus,  Sebastian  ?" 

"  Teresa  and  Rosa." 
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Throwing  his  eyes  upward,  Edward  glanced  in 
^  downcast  face ;  so  moveless  had  she  been, 
that  he  forgot  his  pillow  lived  ;  her  tearless  eyes 
watched  him  without  a  motion,  the  brow  fixed  in 
a  regard  of  steadfast  ministering  pity.  He  saw 
how  she  had  watched  the  departure  of  her  who 
had  gone  before.  He  looked  at  Teresa.  She 
bent  against  him,  thus  hiding  her  eyes,  drowned 

with  tears.     "  Your  hand,  Teresa."     She  gave 

7  e 

it  into  his,  and  looked  into  his  face.  So  had  she 
suffered  once  before — so  had  .she  companioned 
her  sister  to  the  portal  of  death. 

Sebastian  stooped  over  his  friend — ;t  Zeuo  ! 
he  is  dead.1' 
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